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Developers 
dump  hosts 
for  PC  LANs 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


NCR  Comten  execs  Ken  Brantley  (left)  and  Ron  Groenke  show  off 
the  inner  workings  of  the  company’s  new  5675  front-end  processor. 


NCR  Comten  delivers  new 
front-end  processor  line 

Vendor  challenges  IBM’s  3745  and  3725  FEPs 
with  redesigned  versions  of  its  older  5660  line. 


Up  until  1985,  Nova  Biomedi¬ 
cal  Corp.  did  all  its  software  de¬ 
velopment  on  a  minicomputer. 
Today,  the  company’s  program¬ 
mers  work  on  35  personal  com¬ 
puters  linked  in  a  local  network 
with  three  file  servers. 

Dave  Dalke,  manager  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  for  the  firm’s 
Alpha  Products  Group,  says  he 
wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  minicom¬ 
puter  development  environment 
for  anything. 

Nova  Biomedical,  based  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  is  among  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  users  that  are  shift¬ 
ing  software  development  efforts 
away  from  large  host  systems  to 
local  networks.  These  users  are 
lured  by  the  power  and  graphics 
capabilities  of  intelligent  work¬ 
stations  and  the  increasing  avail¬ 
ability  of  automated  software  de¬ 
velopment  tools. 

“That’s  the  trend  we’ve  seen 
over  the  past  two  years  with  our 
clients  —  away  from  hosts  and 
toward  LANs,”  said  Hal  Spice, 
president  of  Stockton,  Calif. - 
based  Telesis  Consulting  Group, 
which  provides  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  to  large  companies  with  in- 
house  software  development 
teams. 

Spice  sees  corporations  look¬ 
ing  at  the  mainframe  as  a  data  de¬ 
pository,  a  huge  disk  drive  from 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  NCR  Comten 
last  week  raised  the  stakes  in  the 
front-end  processor  market  with 
the  introduction  of  a  new  product 
line  that,  at  the  high  end,  offers 
more  than  twice  the  processing 
power  of  comparable  IBM  front 
ends,  according  to  the  company. 

The  processors,  the  5655, 
5665  and  5675,  will  compete 
with  IBM’s  mid-range  3725  and 
both  models  of  the  top-of-the- 
line  3745,  the  Model  210  and 
Model  410.  The  processors  offer 
increased  mainframe  channel 
support  and  more  direct  T-l  ter¬ 
minations  than  the  IBM  units, 
NCR  Comten  said. 


The  processors,  announced  at 
Interface  ’89  Plus  here,  are  based 
on  the  company’s  older  5660  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  they  support  the 
same  software.  But  the  new  mod¬ 
els  take  up  only  half  the  floor 
space  of  the  5660  and  use  26% 
less  power. 

The  number  of  potential 
points  of  failure  has  been  reduced 
by  cutting  the  number  of  printed 
circuit  boards  nearly  in  half  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  inter¬ 
connect  cables  by  54%. 

Models  in  the  new  line  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  number  of  lines 
they  support  and  other  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  5655  has  8M  bytes  of 
memory  and  supports  as  many  as 
( continued  on  page  55 ) 


FCC  shakes  off  past, 
OKs  caps  for  AT&T 

In  fundamental  shift  of  regulatory  policy,  FCC 
approves  controversial  price  cap  plan  for  AT&T. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  voted  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  controversial  price  cap 
regulatory  scheme  for  AT&T 
starting  July  1 ,  but  it  deferred  a  fi¬ 
nal  decision  on  price  caps  for  lo¬ 
cal  carriers  until  at  least  1990. 

FCC  Chairman  Dennis  Patrick, 
who  championed  the  plan,  said 
approval  of  price  caps  is  an  im¬ 
portant  step  on  the  long  road  to 
regulatory  reform.  “This  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  milestone  —  a  ma¬ 
jor  transition  in  our  approach  to 
the  regulatory  process,”  he  said. 

Patrick  claimed  that  during 
the  first  four  years  of  price  caps, 
consumers  will  save  $900  million 
compared  to  what  they  would 
have  spent  under  rate-of-return 
regulation.  In  the  long  run,  he 
said,  “we’re  going  to  create  an  in¬ 
centive  environment  that  will  re¬ 
veal  exactly  how  efficient  [this  in¬ 
dustry]  can  be.” 

But  the  reactions  of  users,  an¬ 
alysts,  AT&T  and  even  the  FCC  it¬ 
self  indicate  no  one  is  completely 
happy  with  the  plan.  Owing  to 
pressure  from  Congress,  the  plan 
had  been  modified  to  include  pro¬ 
visions  aimed  at  protecting  con¬ 
sumer  interests. 

Users  groups  last  week  said 
the  changes  do  not  go  far  enough, 


while  the  FCC’s  Patrick,  AT&T 
and  analysts  said  the  modifica¬ 
tions  restrict  AT&T’s  pricing  flex¬ 
ibility  too  much. 

Among  the  most  important 
( continued  on  page  53 ) 


INSIDE 


AT&T  Chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  Allen  kicks  off  Inter¬ 
face  ’89.  Story  on  page  6. 
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reveals  ISDN 
rollout  plan 
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By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 
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AS  LOCAL  NETS  EXPAND, 

their  appetites  for  support  grow 
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Peripherals  assume  role 
of  multiuser  servers 


By  Jeffrey  Horn 

Special  to  Network  World 


As  local  networks  assume 
the  role  of  hosts  —  often  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  minicom-  at  a  time,  they  must  do  so  in  the 


mental  environment.  Now  per¬ 
sonal  computer  peripherals 
that  are  hung  on  a  local  net 
must  not  only  serve  many  users 


puters  and  main¬ 
frames  —  personal 
computers  and  their 
peripherals  are  evolv¬ 
ing  front  a  single-user 
orientation  to  become 
multiuser  servers. 

Minicomputer  and  main¬ 
frame  peripherals  have  always 
been  well-suited  to  the  depart- 


UPDATE 


more  distributed  peer- 
to-peer  environment 
of  the  Local,  network. 

Many  computer 
peripherals  that  had 
been  dedicated  to  a 
single-user  machine 
are  now  touted  as  designed  for 
multiuser  applications  on  a 
( continued  on  page  35 ) 


BOSTON  —  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  last  week  re¬ 
vealed  its  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  deployment 
plans  at  a  private  briefing  for  1 50 
current  and  prospective  custom¬ 
ers  here. 

The  carrier  said  it  will  finish 
equipping  its  network  switches  to 
support  ISDN  early  next  year  and 
will  tariff  an  ISDN  Primary  Rate 
Interface  service  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

Introduction  of  ISDN  Primary 
Rate  Interface  service  would  give 
US  Sprint  a  boost  in  its  race  with 
AT&T,  which  became  the  first 
long-distance  carrier  to  offer 
ISDN  when  it  launched  its  Prima¬ 
ry  Rate  Interface  sendee  in  April 
1988.  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  said  it  will  announce  ISDN 
(continued  on  page  54 ) 


AT&T  files  tariff  plan  with 
FCC  to  slash  Accunet  rates 

The  carrier  moves  to  reduce  rates  in  response 
to  MCI  and  US  Sprint’s  low-priced  services. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  D.C.  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
last  week  said  it  plans  to  lower 
prices  on  its  Accunet  Switched 
Digital  Services  by  as  much  as 
74%  next  month. 

The  proposed  price  reductions 
on  AT&T’s  56K  bit/sec  and  64K 
bit/sec  Accunet  data  services  are 
in  response  to  the  availability  of 
lower  priced  switched  data  ser¬ 
vices  from  rivals  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
must  approve  AT&T’s  price  cuts 
before  they  can  go  into  effect. 

In  its  proposed  tariff  revision, 
AT&T  told  the  FCC  it  could  lose  as 
much  as  70%  of  its  switched  56 
service  revenue  in  1989  to  cut- 
rate  competitors  if  its  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  are  not  promptly  imple¬ 
mented.  AT&T  requested  that  its 
new  rates  take  effect  on  April  18. 

US  Sprint  and  MCI  claim  their 
switched  56K  bit/sec  services  are 
currently  priced  78%  to  88%  low¬ 
er  than  AT&T’s  Accunet  Switched 
56  prices  (“Switched  56  alters 
rules  of  the  game,”  NW,  Feb.  27). 

Steve  Kropper,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  AT&T’s  rate  cuts  are 


required.  “While  I  don’t  think  the 
lower  switched  56  rates  will  make 
AT&T  more  competitive  than  MCI 
or  Sprint,  I  do  think  that  if  they 
hadn’t  lowered  their  prices,  they 
would  have  been  hurt,”  he  said. 

One  Accunet  switched  56  user, 
FMC  Corp.,  a  Dallas-based  equip¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  firm, 
has  been  scouting  other  vendors 
for  better  prices.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Keller,  FMC’s 
manager  of  planning  and  analy¬ 
sis,  if  the  proposed  AT&T  rates 
are  approved,  there  will  be  “no 
reason  to  look  at  other  carriers.” 

Under  the  AT&T  plan,  the 
company  will  lower  rates  for  both 
high-volume  users  on  the  Ac¬ 
cunet  optional  billing  plan  and 
lower  volume  users  on  the  stan¬ 
dard  billing  plan. 

Usage  charges  for  the  Accunet 
standard  plan,  which  currently 
range  from  35  cents  to  $  1 .08  per 
minute  after  the  first  30  seconds, 
would  be  reduced  to  between  11 
cents  and  30  cents  per  minute. 
The  rates  vary  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  call. 

Usage  charges  under  Accu- 
net’s  optional  calling  plan  would 
plunge  from  a  range  of  26  cents 
to  81  cents  per  minute  to  a  range 
of  8  cents  to  23  cents  per  minute 
( continued  on  page  8 ) 


COS,  MAP/TOP  group  unite 
to  push  standards  in  1989 

ANSI  and  NIST  will  also  spur  OSI  and  ISDN  use. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 

MCLEAN,  Va.  —  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  and 
the  North  American  MAP/TOP 
Users  Group  recently  agreed  to 
join  forces  with  two  other  groups 
to  speed  the  introduction  of  OSI 
and  ISDN  products. 

COS  and  the  North  American 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group  have 
agreed  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
throughout  1989  concerning 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
and  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  products. 

The  groups  said  they  will  also 
work  closely  with  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Standards  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  (NIST),  a  Department  of 
Commerce  agency  dedicated  to 
standards,  and  ANSI,  the  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  International 
Standards  Organization. 

Together,  the  groups  will 
work  to  harmonize  conformance¬ 
testing,  specification  and  certifi¬ 
cation  procedures,  said  Lincoln 
Faurer,  COS  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

COS  focuses  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  conformance  tests  for 


standards-based  products. 

High-level  representatives 
from  each  of  the  four  groups  have 
met  twice  so  far  and  plan  to  meet 
for  a  third  time  within  the  next 
month,  said  Charles  Gardner, 
chairman  of  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group  and  manager  of  supplier 
and  standards  management  at 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

At  their  most  recent  meeting, 
the  groups’  representatives  ap¬ 
proved  a  charter  outlining  goals 
for  them  to  work  on  together  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  common  prob¬ 
lems,  Gardner  said.  The  list,  ad¬ 
dressing  about  a  dozen  problems, 
has  not  been  made  public. 

“All  of  our  organizations  have 
met  and  collectively  agreed  on 
the  value  of  acting  cooperative¬ 
ly,”  Faurer  said. 

“We  intend  to  continue  our 
meetings  through  1989,  particu¬ 
larly  because  this  year  is  viewed 
with  increasing  clarity  by  all  par¬ 
ties  as  the  year  when  interopera¬ 
ble,  multivendor  OSI  and  ISDN 
products”  will  make  their  first  big 
( continued  on  page  8) 


Briefs 


Utilities  hold  power  rally.  Dozens  of  elec¬ 
tric  utility  companies  and  network  vendors  will  hun¬ 
ker  down  this  week  to  begin  thrashing  out  a  commu¬ 
nications  standard  for  the  industry  that  will  be 
partially  based  on  the  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  protocol  suite. 

Network  managers  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Houston  Light¬ 
ing  &  Power  Co.  and  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York,  Inc.  will  be  among  the  utilities  gathering 
in  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  to  form  a  communications  speci¬ 
fication  tailored  for  their  real-time  process  control 
environments.  The  data  communications  specifica¬ 
tion  will  be  a  guideline  for  vendors  to  design  and 
build  communications  products  for  utilities. 

The  meeting  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. -based  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
(EPRI)  and  Andersen  Consulting  of  Chicago,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  EPRI,  an  independent 
research  and  development  group  serving  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  industry,  awarded  Andersen  Consulting  a 
$1.4  million  contract  last  December  to  help  devise 
the  emerging  utilities  communications  architec¬ 
ture. 

COS  says  yes  to  ISDN  demo.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration 'for  Open  Systems  last  week  agreed  to  co¬ 
sponsor  a  conference  and  exhibition  in  1991  with 
the  North  American  ISDN  Users  Forum  to  demon¬ 
strate  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  products. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  ISDN  Users  Forum  last 
week,  Ron  Aitchison,  head  of  the  committee  plan¬ 
ning  the  conference,  said  the  group  is  seeking  addi¬ 


tional  sponsors  and  has  approached  both  the  Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Association  and  the 
National  Computer  Forum.  The  ISDN  group  will  also 
target  16  corporate  sponsors  for  the  event,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aitchison.  Although  he  declined  to  specify 
which  companies  would  be  asked,  he  said  the  group 
would  include  local  exchange  carriers,  interex¬ 
change  carriers  and  major  switch  manufacturers. 

Infotron  plans  OS/2>NetWare  ties.  In- 

fotron  Systems  Corp.  of  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  said  last 
week  it  is  developing  software  to  link  OS/2-based 
networks  with  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  local  nets. 

The  software  will  enable  OS/2  networks  to  share 
files,  electronic  mail  and  peripherals  with  NetWare- 
based  Ethernets,  according  to  George  Greene,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  company’s  LAN 
Systems  Division.  The  software  will  be  packaged  as 
an  option  to  Infotron’s  Commix  32  communica¬ 
tions  server,  Greene  added.  The  OS/2  software  op¬ 
tion  for  the  Commix  32  server  is  expected  to  ship  in 
early  1990. 

In  Greene  we  antitrust.  In  an  address  at 
the  New  York  Law  School  last  week,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  confirmed  his  beliefs 
about  the  benefits  of  enforcing  antitrust  law. 
Greene,  who  oversaw  the  breakup  of  AT&T  and  now 
monitors  the  Consent  Decree,  said  antitrust  law  is  to 
the  economy  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  “I  become  somewhat  worried,”  Greene  said, 
“when  information-type  companies  become  so  big 
that  they  overwhelm  everyone.” 
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Sears  picks  US  Sprint  as  primary 
carrier,  rejects  AT&T  Tariff  12 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Waiter _ 

CHICAGO  —  In  a  multimillion-dollar 
deal,  Sears  Technology  Services,  Inc.  last 
week  named  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  its  primary  voice  network  carrier  after 
rejecting  a  Tariff  1 2  bid  from  AT&T. 

The  agreement  will  make  Sears  Tech¬ 
nology  Services  —  the  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  organization  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  —  one  of  US  Sprint’s  largest  accounts. 
US  Sprint  will  replace  AT&T  as  Sears’  pri¬ 
mary  carrier. 

Neither  US  Sprint  nor  Sears  would  re¬ 


veal  many  details  about  the  contract,  in¬ 
cluding  its  value.  They  said,  however,  that 
Sears  will  use  a  variety  of  US  Sprint  ser¬ 
vices,  possibly  including  its  Virtual  Private 
Network. 

Similar  to  Tariff  12 

Sources  familiar  with  the  agreement  de¬ 
scribed  the  Sears  deal  as  a  “Tariff  1 2-like” 
custom  network  arrangement  akin  to 
those  AT&T  has  offered  to  such  users  as 
General  Electric  Co.  and  American  Express 
Co.  As  with  those  agreements,  US  Sprint 
has  offered  Sears  the  ability  to  procure  a 


range  of  sendees  under  a  single  contract  at 
a  fixed  price. 

Sources  said  US  Sprint’s  bid  beat  out  a 
Tariff  12  custom  net  offering  from  AT&T 
and  a  bid  from  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
in  terms  of  price  and  quality.  The  sources 
would  not  disclose  details  of  AT&T’s  Tariff 
12  plan. 

Officials  of  Sears  would  not  comment 
on  whether  AT&T  had  offered  a  Tariff  1 2 
network  plan.  AT&T  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  participation  in  the  bidding  pro¬ 
cess,  citing  a  company  policy  against  com¬ 
menting  on  contracts  for  which  it  has  not 
filed  a  tariff. 

The  contract,  which  is  actually  a  signifi¬ 
cant  expansion  of  a  1986  agreement  be¬ 
tween  US  Sprint  and  Sears,  calls  for  the 
carrier  to  provide  voice  services  to  some 
20,000  locations  of  Sears  and  its  subsidiar¬ 


ies,  including  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  and 
the  Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group. 

Redundancy  measures 

Sears  will  maintain  its  practice  of  using 
a  variety  of  carriers  to  ensure  network  re¬ 
dundancy,  a  spokesman  for  the  retailer 
said.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Sears 
will  begin  migrating  existing  switched  traf¬ 
fic  to  US  Sprint  and  will  begin  moving  voice 
traffic  carried  on  the  company’s  private 
T-l  backbone  net  to  US  Sprint’s  public  net¬ 
work,  sources  said. 

The  T-l  backbone,  which  will  continue 
to  carry  data  traffic,  currently  supports 
both  voice  and  data. 

The  T-l  backbone  also  anchors  the 
Sears  Communications  Network,  which 
supports  net  services  marketed  by  Sears 
( continued  on  page  55 ) 
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G4  is  no  longer  just  the  wave  of  the  future. 

With  the  FAX-L3100,  Canon  has  opened  the  door  to  a  new  era  in 
business  communications. 

It’s  an  advanced  facsimile  that  uses  today’s  digital  networks 
(like  AT&T’s  Accunet  Switched  56  Service®)  to  transmit  your 
document  in  as  little  as  3  seconds  per  page*  Plus  an  astounding 
400  x  400  DPI  resolution  in  the  fine  mode  for  virtually  perfect 
reproduction  of  original  documents. 

What’s  more,  it  not  only  detects  errors,  but  actually  corrects 
them  as  they  occur  for  unmistakable  document  integrity. 

In  finance,  government,  graphic  media,  or  any  application 
where  speed  and  accuracy  are  essential — the  FAX-L3100  is 
bringing  a  new  level  of  efficiency  to  facsimile. 

And  doing  it  faster  than  ever  before.  u 

*  Based  on  CCITT  « 1  Test  Chart.  64  kbps  Accunet  Switched  56  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT &T 


( Enjoy  easy  extended  payments  with  the  Canon  Credit  Card 
— — ; — -  Ask  for  details  at  participating  Canon  dealers  and  retailers 
.«'»« .  *» *  '  Available  only  m  US 


For  more  information  about  the  FAX-L3100,  call  toll  free  1-800-OK  CANON. 
Or  write  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  P.0  Box  39jbo.  Pebna/IL  61614 

J  f 

'£  t988  Canon  US  A  .the. 


DEC,  NTI  show 
off  integration 
of  VAXes,  SL-ls 

By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  last  week  host¬ 
ed  an  event  to  showcase  a  raft  of  new  inte¬ 
grated  voice  /data  applications  designed  to 
link  DEC  VAX  minicomputers  and  North¬ 
ern  Telecom  Meridian  SL-1  PBXs. 

The  applications,  developed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  firms,  support  telemarketing  and 
customer  service  operations.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  second  round  of  applications  to 
come  out  of  DEC’S  17-month-old  Comput¬ 
er  Integrated  Telephony  (CIT)  program. 

The  applications,  which  functionally  in¬ 
tegrate  voice  and  data,  are  intended  to  en¬ 
able  users  to  boost  productivity  by  speed¬ 
ing  call  handling  and  data  base  lookups. 
CIT-compatible  switches  can  operate  with 
stand-alone  VAXes  or  with  VAXes  linked  in 
a  DECnet  local  network. 

DEC  launched  the  CIT  program  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1987  at  the  Telecom  ’87  conference 
and  exposition  in  Geneva  with  the  debut  of 
an  application  program  interface  designed 
to  simplify  development  of  VAX-to-private 
branch  exchange  links. 

A  number  of  switch  vendors  endorsed 
CIT  at  the  Telecom  ’87  announcement,  in¬ 
cluding  NEC  America,  Inc.,  Siemens  AG 
and  Ericsson,  but  only  Northern  Telecom 
and  British  Telecommunications  pic  have 
announced  CIT  applications. 

British  Telecom  introduced  applica¬ 
tions  for  its  Regent  Generic  257  PBX  in 
January  1989- 

Analysts  said  the  CIT  program  may  spur 
development  of  integrated  voice/data  ap¬ 
plications,  but  they  were  disappointed  to 
see  that  only  three  of  six  CIT  application 
developers  bothered  to  demonstrate  their 
wares  at  the  DEC  announcement. 

“The  demonstrations  were  not  exten¬ 
sive,  and  DEC  had  no  proof  that  they  had 
done  any  market  testing  of  the  packages,” 
said  Jeffrey  Kaplan,  network  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  director  for  The  Ledgeway 
Group,  Inc.,  a  consulting  and  research  firm 
based  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

William  Johnson,  DEC’S  vice-president 
of  distributed  systems  engineering  and 
marketing,  predicted  that  more  than  100 
independent  software  vendors  will  have 
announced  or  be  working  on  CIT  applica¬ 
tions  by  March  1990. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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McDonald's  faced  a  challenge.  They  were 
spending  too  much  time  and  resources 
maintaining  21  different  communications 
networks,  rather  than  on  what  they  do  best: 
selling  hamburgers. 

And  McDonalds  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
one  new  restaurant  every  17  hours. 

As  Bonnie  Kos,  McDonalds  VP  for  facili¬ 
ties  and  systems,  put  it,  “We  had  to  adapt  a 
single  approach  to  all  our  communications 
that  not  only  got  rid  of  all  our  network 
spaghetti,  but  allowed  us  easy  connectivity 
and  communications  between  computers 
that  use  different  protocols .” 

The  approach  they  chose  was  ISDN. 

Ameritechs  Illinois  Bell,  in  conjunction 
with  AT&T  Network  Systems,  and  using 
a  5ESS®  switch,  used  ISDN  to  allow 
McDonalds  to  migrate  to  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated,  all-digital  network. 

So  no\y  McDonalds  sends  integrated 
voice  and  data  over  an  ordinary  telephone 
line.  Turning  every  work  station  into  an 
information  center,  while  minimizing  costs 
and  gaining  greater  network  control. 

But,  the  advantages  of  ISDN  go  beyond 
simplifying  and  connecting  McDonalds 
communications  network. 

ISDN  will  soon  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  access  more  current  mar¬ 
ket  data,  quickly  track  product 
promotions,  streamline  inventory 
control  and  reduce  administration 
workloads.  All  this  means  more 
time  to  spend  one-on-one  with 
the  most  important  part  of 
McDonalds  business— the 
customer. 

Even  now,  McDonalds  is  using  such 
advanced  ISDN  features  as  calling  number 
identification,  electronic  directory  and 
high-speed,  high-quality  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  without  dedicated  lines. 

As  Bonnie  Kos  summed  it  up,  “ISDN  is 
letting  us  do  a  lot  more  with  a  lot  less.” 


The  Future’s  on  the  Line. 

At  AT&T,  we  believe  that’s  where  the 
future  lies  for  every  company— doing  more 
with  less.  ISDN  helps  accomplish  that  today 
and  helps  pave  the  path  to  a  larger  vision: 
Universal  Information  Services— a  world  of 
services  available  on  demand. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


AT&T  CEO  Allen  says  users  hold 
the  power  in  network  industry 

Calls  for  cooperation  on  standards  in  Interface  ’89  keynote. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

NEW  YORK  —  AT&T  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Robert  Allen  said 
last  week  that  users  have  more  influence 
than  ever  in  determining  vendor  strategies 
and  are  wielding  that  power  to  shape  the 
industry. 

During  his  keynote  address  at  Interface 
’89  Plus  here  last  week,  Allen  said  the 
movement  toward  distributed  computing, 
spawned  by  the  proliferation  of  microcom- 

Multivendor  net 
demos  top  bill 
at  CeBIT  expo 

HANNOVER,  West  Germany  —  Judging 
from  the  number  of  multivendor  network¬ 
ing  demonstrations  at  CeBIT  '89,  the 
mammoth  computer  and  communications 
trade  fair  that  ended  here  last  week,  users’ 
cries  for  open  systems  have  been  heard. 

Few  new  products  were  unveiled  at  the 
exhibition  (see  “West  Germany  touts  ISDN 
services  at  CeBIT  ’89  show,”  page  13).  But 
sheer  size  makes  CeBIT  a  bellwether  of  in¬ 
dustry  trends.  Each  year,  an  international 
crowd  of  users  flocks  to  the  world’s  largest 
information  technology  show  to  get  a 
sense  of  which  way  the  winds  are  blowing 
in  this  unpredictable  industry. 

One  thing  was  clear  from  CeBIT  ’89: 
The  standards  movement  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum.  Three  separate  demonstrations 
at  CeBIT  showcased  the  interoperability  of 
products  from  different  suppliers. 

At  the  MultiNET  demonstration,  beer 
flowed  and  a  band  played  polkas  as  35 
firms  linked  their  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol-based  prod¬ 
ucts  over  an  Ethernet  backbone.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  that  were  demonstrated  are  currently 
available.  Among  the  vendors  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  MultiNET  demo  were  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.,  Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Siemens 
AG,  3Com  Corp.  and  The  Wollongong 
Group,  Inc. 

In  what  was  billed  as  the  highlight  of  the 
presentation,  10  of  the  firms  demonstrat¬ 
ed  gateways  to  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  X.400  messaging  services  supported 
by  the  Deutsche  Bundespost’s  X.25  pack¬ 
et-switching  network. 

MultiNET’s  organizers  cited  this  TCP/ 
IP-to-OSI  interoperability  as  proof  of  the 
vendors’  support  for  OSI.  However,  some 
vendors,  including  IBM  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  declined  to  participate  in  the 
MultiNET  exhibition  because  of  what  both 
said  was  an  overemphasis  on  TCP/IP. 
They  said  strong  support  for  TCP/IP,  a  de 
facto  industry  standard,  could  slow  accep¬ 
tance  of  OSI-based  products. 

“Some  companies  said  it  could  discour¬ 
age  customers  from  switching  from 
TCP/IP  to  OSI  in  the  future,”  said  Mul¬ 
tiNET  organizer  Hubert  Martens.  “But  we 
wanted  to  show  customers  they  can  inte¬ 
grate  systems  using  some  protocol,  what¬ 
ever  it  is.” 


puters,  has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for 
standards. 

While  urging  vendors  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  standards,  Allen  extolled  the 
virtues  of  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  standard  as  opposed  to  the  IBM 
AlX-based  version  being  promoted  by  the 
Open  Software  Foundation  (OSF).  Unix 
System  V  is  backed  by  the  AT&T-led  Unix 
International,  Inc. 

But  Allen  added  that  he  believes  Unix 
International  and  OSF  will  work  together 


in  the  future.  “It’s  in  our  industry’s  inter¬ 
est  to  get  our  act  together  and  give  [users] 
a  clear,  broad  path.  I  think  we  will.  We  at 
AT&T  want  to.  I  think  the  companies  will 
settle  their  differences.” 

Allen’s  speech  kicked  off  the  1 7  th  annu¬ 
al  Interface  show.  His  references  to  stan¬ 
dards  and  distributed  computing  under¬ 
scored  the  themes  of  several  sessions  at 
the  show,  including  one  in  which  an  IBM 
executive  outlined  the  company’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  its  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  and  Systems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  compatible  with  other  network  ar¬ 
chitectures,  including  the  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  model. 

“User  needs  are  driving  our  industry  to 
a  degree  we’ve  never  seen  before,”  Allen 
said.  “Competition  and  technology  have 
brought  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of 


power  from  vendors  to  users.” 

Taking  advantage  of  that  power,  users 
are  demanding  greater  value  from  their  in¬ 
vestments  in  information  systems  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  help  in  dealing  with  their  complex 
nets.  Allen  said  users  need  assistance  in  us¬ 
ing  information  technology  to  optimize 
operations,  not  just  to  automate  them.  Us¬ 
ers  are  also  demanding  standards  to  make 
their  machines  work  together. 

“Standards  shift  the  focus  of  competi¬ 
tion  to  where  it  belongs  —  away  from  the 
artificial  restrictions  created  by  propri¬ 
etary  systems  and  toward  meeting  specific 
user  needs,”  Allen  said. 

AT&T  clearly  wants  Unix  System  V  to  be 
accepted  as  a  standard  Unix  version.  Unix 
International,  a  consortium  of  companies 
that  has  taken  over  development  of  the  op¬ 
erating  system,  has  laid  to  rest  claims  that 


How 
to  test  a 
sophisticated 
network: 


( continued  on  page  54 ) 
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Microrim  puts  plans  on  table  for 
relational  DBMS  software  tools 

Atlas  offerings  help  users  develop  corporatewide  systems. 


AT&T  would  gain  an  unfair  advantage  by 
developing  Unix  on  its  own,  Allen  said. 

Allen  said  Unix  System  V  Release  4 
would  be  delivered  “as  early  as  the  third 
quarter  this  year,  long  before  OSF  can  de¬ 
liver  its  version.” 

In  the  session  on  SNA  and  SAA,  Mark 
Pozefsky,  manager  of  communications 
systems  architecture  at  IBM,  said  IBM  is 
opening  up  SNA  and  SAA  to  support  com¬ 
munications  with  other  architectures. 

IBM’s  Common  Programming  Interface 
for  Communications  (CPI-C)  will  play  a 
large  role  in  that  effort  by  providing  a  com¬ 
mon  application  interface,  regardless  of 
architecture  or  operating  system,  Po¬ 
zefsky  said.  A  user  on  an  SNA  network 
could  work  with  an  application  on  an  OSI 
network,  and  CPI-C  would  handle  any 
translations.  □ 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

REDMOND,  Wash.  —  Microrim,  Inc. 
last  week  detailed  plans  to  offer  a  set  of 
software  tools  designed  to  enable  users  to 
develop  corporatewide  distributed  rela¬ 
tional  data  base  management  systems. 

As  part  of  a  project  code-named  Atlas, 
the  company  said  it  will  build  an  SQL-based 
relational  DBMS  that  can  run  on  micro¬ 
computers,  minicomputers  and  main¬ 
frames.  The  company  will  also  develop 


software  linking  its  DBMSs  to  other  ven¬ 
dors’  DBMSs,  allowing  users  to  access  data 
stored  on  a  variety  of  computers  in  a  net¬ 
work.  Atlas  products  will  support  a  variety 
of  network  schemes,  including  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2  LAN  Manager, 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architecture  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  DECnet. 

With  Atlas,  users  will  be  able  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  single  DBMS  capable  of  retrieving 
and  updating  data  stored  in  various 


With  your  company's  com¬ 
munications  success  riding  on 
network  performance,  there's 
one  thing  you  can't  afford  to 
buy.  A  fragile  network. 

That's  why  it  pays  to  put  a 
prospective  network  through 


the  punishment  that  reality  is 
sure  to  deliver.  Before  you  buy. 

Put  our  network 
through  the  paces. 

And  see  how  it  performs 
during  the  toughest  drills  in 
the  industry.  You'll  see  that 
an  N.E.T.™  T1  network  de¬ 
livers  on  its  promises,  and 
consistently  outperforms  in 
the  real  world. 

Capacity  Check.  Verify  the 
number  of  trunks  and  ports  a 
node  can  accommodate,  and 
the  capacity  your  overall  net¬ 
work  can  handle,  to  be  sure 
your  network  doesn't  run 
out  of  gas  during  peak  loads. 

Reroute  Race.  Record  how 
long  it  takes  to  switch  a  call 


through  another  route  when 
a  connection  is  broken,  and 
even  more  important,  how 
long  it  takes  to  reroute  multi¬ 
ple  calls  (can  the  network 
handle  multiple  reroutings 
simultaneously?). 


Manageability  Acid  Test. 

Give  network  management 
tools  a  workout  to  see  how 
easy  they  are  to  use,  and  how 
much  control  they  offer.  Add 
a  node  site  to  the  network  to 
see  how  complicated  and 
time  consuming  an  addition 
will  be. 

Node  Knockdown/Knock¬ 
out.  Pull  different  cards, 
shelves,  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  to  see  how  nodes 
adjust  to  a  knockdown.  Pull 
the  plug  on  a  node  to  see 
how  the  network  handles  a 
node  knockout.  Plug  back  in 
to  see  if  and  when  the  node 
gets  back  up. 

Pack  the  Net.  Verify  the 
amount  of  bandwidth  a  trunk 
provides  and  the  entire  net¬ 
work  delivers  for  user  traffic. 


Efficient  bandwidth  usage  is 
key  to  rapid  payback. 

FORTUNE  magazine 
rates  N.E.T.  integrated 
voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  systems 
the  world's  best.* 

Based  on  reports  of  clients, 
industry  and  quality  experts, 
and  professional  associations, 
FORTUNE  rates  N.E.T. 's 
voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  systems  as  supreme 
in  the  industry. 

Our  networks  were  found 
to  "match  or  surpass  custo¬ 
mer  expectations"  and  reach 
"the  height  of  innovation  and 
technical  advancement." 

Call  for  your  free 
N.E.T.  Information  Kit 
today. 

Find  out  how  our  clients 
are  winning.  And  how  a 
private  network  can  help 
you  gain  a  competitive 
advantage. 


Information  Hotline: 
1-800-952-6300. 

Ask  for  dept.  N14 


Punish  it. 


Our  clients  are  winning. ™ 


— 
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800  Saginaw  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063.  (415)  366-4400,  TLX  172325 
* FORTUNE  magazine  March  28, 1988. 
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DBMSs.  Other  vendors’  distributed  data 
base  strategies  require  users  to  implement 
a  common  DBMS  on  all  systems  and  modi¬ 
fy  existing  data  bases  for  compatibility, 
which  is  an  ungainly  proposition. 

“If  I  have  to  change  my  data,  I’m  talking 
about  a  big  task  fraught  with  all  sorts  of 
danger,”  said  Fred  Thorlin,  director  of 
software  industry  service  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  market  re¬ 
search  firm.  Atlas  “will  be  able  to  fit  with 
what  users  already  have  in  place.” 

Other  analysts  agreed.  “People  don’t 
want  to  trash  what  they’ve  got,”  said  Nan¬ 
cy  McSharry,  manager  of  the  PC  program 
for  International  Data  Corp.,  a  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. -based  market  research  firm. 
“The  people  at  Microrim  realize  that  and 
are  saying  the  way  to  get  around  that  is  to 
develop  a  gateway  approach.” 

Microrim  will  provide  four  Atlas  com¬ 
ponents:  Atlas  Compiler,  Atlas  Surface,  At¬ 
las  Database  Engine  and  Atlas  Data  Con¬ 
nections. 

Atlas  Compiler  software  enables  users 
to  build  applications  using  a  fourth-gener¬ 
ation  language  and  menu-driven  com¬ 
mands.  Those  applications  run  under  Atlas 
Surface  software.  Atlas  Surface  is  client 
software  with  a  graphical  user  interface 
that  enables  customers  to  build  data  re¬ 
quests  using  menu-driven  English  lan¬ 
guage  commands.  Those  data  requests  are 
transparently  converted  to  ANSI  SQL  for¬ 
mat  and  processed  by  a  local  Atlas  Data¬ 
base  Engine  or  forwarded  to  an  Atlas  Data¬ 
base  Engine  on  another  machine. 

Atlas  Database  Engine  software  run¬ 
ning  on  such  devices  as  a  local  network  file 
server,  minicomputer  or  mainframe  sup¬ 
ports  data  management  functions  and  a 
dynamic  global  data  dictionary  that  keeps 
track  of  where  data  is  stored  and  which 
DBMS  manages  access  to  that  data  base. 

In  addition  to  supporting  data  manage¬ 
ment  functions,  Atlas  Database  Engine  can 
establish  application-to-application  links 
with  Atlas  Data  Connections  software  run¬ 
ning  on  minicomputers  or  mainframes. 

Atlas  Data  Connections  enables  users  to 
access  data  supported  by  other  vendors’ 
DBMSs  by  converting  SQL  commands  to 
the  command  syntax  of  the  target  DBMS. 

The  first  Atlas  DBMS,  a  server-based 
product  supporting  Microsoft’s  OS/2  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager  and  LAN  Manager,  is 
scheduled  to  ship  by  year  end.  Other  prod¬ 
ucts  due  out  over  the  next  18  months  are: 

■  Atlas  Compiler  software  that  lets  users 
develop  applications  for  OS/2  microcom¬ 
puters,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes, 
DEC  VMS-  and  Ultrix-based  minicomput¬ 
ers,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations 
and  IBM  AlX-based  mainframes. 

■  Atlas  Surface  software  supporting  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  OS/2  Presentation  Manager, 
DOS  Windows,  Apple’s  Macintosh,  Sun’s 
Open  Look  and  DEC’S  DECwindows  graph¬ 
ical  interfaces.  IBM  mainframe  versions 
will  not  support  a  graphical  interface. 

■  An  0S/2-based  Atlas  Database  Engine 
supporting  read  and  write  access  to  data 
stored  in  a  microcomputer-based  Atlas 
DBMS,  Microrim  R:BASE  DBMS,  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.  dBase  DBMS  or  IBM  Extended 
Edition  Data  Base  Manager.  Other  Atlas 
Database  Engines  will  run  on  VMS-  and  Ul¬ 
tra-based  DEC  VAXes,  Unix-based  mini¬ 
computers,  Sun  workstations  and  IBM 
hosts  running  AIX,  MVS  or  VM. 

■  Atlas  Data  Connections  software  provid¬ 
ing  links  from  Atlas  DBMSs  to  Oracle 
Corp.’s  Oracle,  Relational  Technology, 
Inc.’s  Ingres,  DEC’S  Rdb,  IBM’s  DB2  and 
SQL/DS,  Informix  Software,  Inc.’s  Infor¬ 
mix  and  Concurrent  Computer  Corp.’s 
Unify  DBMSs.  □ 
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AT&T,  others  offer  wealth 
of  ISDN  products  at  demo 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SCOTTSDALE,  Ariz.  —  AT&T 
last  week  demonstrated  a  battery 
of  new  and  existing  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  prod¬ 
ucts  at  NetPOwer  ’89,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  designed  to  show  how  busi¬ 
nesses  can  exploit  ISDN  Centrex 
service. 

More  than  50  hardware  and 
software  vendors  participated  in 
the  exhibition,  which  showed  a 
mix  of  products  linked  via  ISDN 
Basic  Rate  Interfaces  in  simulat¬ 
ed  business  settings,  according  to 
Michael  Vogel,  switching  sales 
support  director  with  AT&T  Net¬ 
work  Systems  Group. 

Only  a  few  of  the  products 
demonstrated  were  new,  and 
most  of  those  were  designed  to 
enable  users  to  network  micro¬ 
computers  via  ISDN  Centrex. 

Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 
of  Oak  Brook,  Ill.,  introduced 
ISDN  tel/adapter,  an  interface 
board  for  IBM  and  compatible  mi¬ 
crocomputers  that  supports 
ISDN’s  Basic  Rate  Interface. 

The  product  lets  users  transfer 
files  and  support  multiple  virtual 
terminals  while  simultaneously 
supporting  advanced  ISDN  voice 


continued  from  page  2 

after  the  initial  30-second  period. 
Monthly  charges  for  the  optional 
calling  plan  would  also  be  re¬ 
duced  29%  to  50%,  from  between 
$175  and  $400  to  between 
$82.50  and  $225.  Monthly 
charges  also  depend  on  aggre¬ 
gate  call  distance.  One  group  of 
rates  that  would  experience  the 
maximum  74%  reduction  would 
be  those  calls  made  within  a  22- 
mile  range  under  either  the  stan¬ 
dard  or  the  optional  plan. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  21  states  in  which  direct-dial 
access  to  Accunet  services  is 
available,  AT&T  will  shave  an  ad¬ 
ditional  five  cents  per  minute 
from  the  usage  charges. 

AT&T  said  the  rate  reductions 
were  made  possible  by  routing  fa- 


features  such  as  Incoming  Calling 
Line  Identification.  Priced  at 
$995,  the  product  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  April. 

NetLine,  Inc.  of  Provo,  Utah, 
introduced  ManyLink  for  ISDN, 
which  is  microcomputer  software 
that  enables  microcomputer  us¬ 
ers  in  ISDN  Centrex  networks  to 
share  printers,  transfer  files  and 
do  simple  messaging. 

The  product,  which  is  for  IBM- 
compatible  computers  running 
MS-DOS  3-0  or  above,  has  a 
menu-driven  user  interface  and 
costs  $245  per  workstation.  It  is 
available  now. 

Also  introduced  was  a  64K 
bit/sec  ISDN  version  of  R-Server 
from  Solana  Electronics  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Previously  available 
for  use  with  lower  speed  modem 
connections,  the  new  product 
links  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  networks  over  ISDN  con¬ 
nections.  The  device  sits  on  an 
AppleTalk  net  and  attaches  to  an 
AT&T  7506  ISDN  telephone  set. 

A  single  building  can  have  sev¬ 
eral  R-Servers,  each  supporting 
AppleTalk  networks  and  allowing 
remote  sites  to  share  central  net¬ 
work  resources,  according  to  Da¬ 
vid  Crellen,  Solana’s  president. 


cilities  that  ensure  Accunet  traffic 
is  carried  over  digital  facilities. 
Originally,  it  was  forced  to  dedi¬ 
cate  digital  circuits  in  order  to 
prevent  Accunet  traffic  from  be¬ 
ing  routed  over  analog  trunks. 

If  the  rate  reductions  are  ap¬ 
proved,  AT&T  believes  its  gross 
service  revenue  for  Accunet 
Switched  56  service  could  total 
$14.74  million  in  1990.  The 
company  declined  to  compare 
that  projection  to  revenue  esti¬ 
mates  for  this  year. 

Although  some  AT&T  DDS  and 
private-line  customers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  switch  to  Accunet  ser¬ 
vice  if  the  lower  rates  are  ap¬ 
proved,  AT&T  would  still  see  an 
overall  revenue  increase  of  $6.1 
million  in  1990  for  total  inter- 


The  ISDN  R-Server  is  priced  at 
$995  and  is  available  now. 

Other  vendors  used  NetPower 
to  announce  ISDN  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface  support  for  existing  prod¬ 
ucts.  Among  them  were  The  Soft¬ 
ware  Link,  Inc.  of  Norcross,  Ga., 
which  announced  PC-MOS/386, 
an  operating  system  that  lets  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386-based  micro¬ 
computers  work  as  hosts  for  mi¬ 
crocomputers  and  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  in  an  ISDN  network. 

The  Software  Link  also  de¬ 
tailed  PC-Emulink,  a  terminal 
emulation  package  for  worksta¬ 
tions  in  a  PC-MOS/386  network 
that  will  be  released  in  May  with 
ISDN  support  and  new  features 
such  as  file  transfer. 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corp.  of 
Northbrook,  Ill.,  used  the  show  to 
announce  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  support  for  its  AnnsonLink 
software,  a  package  that  manages 
the  exchange  of  patient  informa- 
ton  between  hospital  information 
systems  and  physicians. 

AT&T  created  a  series  of  simu¬ 
lated  business  settings  at  Net- 
Power  to  demonstrate  the  appli¬ 
cations.  One  demonstration 
simulated  an  MIS  help  desk,  using 
ISDN  connections  to  trouble¬ 
shoot  computer  and  network 
problems.  Another  simulated  a 
purchasing  department,  using 
ISDN  to  track  inventories,  com¬ 
municate  with  vendors  and  man¬ 
age  receivables.  □ 


state  services,  a  spokeswoman 
said. 

Jane  Laino,  president  of  Cor¬ 
porate  Communications  Consul¬ 
tants,  Inc.  in  New  York,  said  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  large  group  of  us¬ 
ers  will  migrate  from  private-line 
to  switched  data  services.  Many 
users  still  perceive  private-line 
service  as  offering  greater  reli¬ 
ability,  she  said. 

Competing  vendors  said  they 
are  not  concerned  about  the 
AT&T  rate  plan.  A  spokesman  for 
MCI  said  that  the  company  be¬ 
lieves  its  56  Kilobit  Switched  Dig¬ 
ital  Service  rates  are  still  compet¬ 
itive  with  the  proposed  AT&T 
rates  and  MCI  has  no  plans  to  low¬ 
er  its  rates  in  response. 

A  spokesman  for  US  Sprint 
said,  “All  [AT&T’s  rate  revision 
request]  says  is  that  their  rates 
were  too  high  to  begin  with.”  □ 


COS,  MAP/TOP 
group  unite 

continued  from  page  2 
splash  in  the  U.S.,  he  said. 

The  meetings  will  provide  for 
high-level  planning  and  will 
“minimize  duplication  of  effort 
and  conflict  among  our  respec¬ 
tive  organizations,”  Faurer  add¬ 
ed. 

The  groups  will  meet  every 
few  months  with  the  objective  of 
encouraging  dialogue  among  the 
different  parties,  Gardner  said.  It 
is  possible  that  more  groups  will 
join  the  charter  members  of  the 
group  in  the  future,  Gardner  said. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
group,  which  has  been  tentatively 
named  the  “Roadmap  Group,” 
will  develop  into  a  freestanding 
organization,  he  said. 

A  major  reason  for  the  groups 

DEC,  NTI  show 
off  integration 

continued  from  page  3 

To  use  the  integrated  applica¬ 
tions,  customers  need  a  VAX 
equipped  with  DEC’S  VMS  CIT 
Server  Software  and  VMS  CIT  Ap¬ 
plication  Interface  software.  The 
server  software  costs  $3,000,  and 
the  interface  software  ranges  in 
price  from  $450  to  $14,250,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  hardware  config¬ 
uration.  Both  packages  run  on 
DEC’S  VAX,  MicroVAX,  MicroVAX 
II  and  VAXstation  processors. 

In  addition,  customers  must 
purchase  Northern  Telecom’s 
ISDN /AP  software,  which  runs  on 
SL-ls  equipped  with  Generic 
X.ll  Release  13  switch  software. 
The  ISDN/AP  package  costs 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  depending 
on  the  SL-1  model  used. 

The  synchronous  RS-232  or 
RS-422  data  link  from  the  VAX 
hooks  to  an  Enhanced  Serial  Data 
Interface  (ESDI)  in  the  SL-1. 
Each  ESDI  card  costs  $1,045- The 
DEC  software  is  expected  to  be 
available  next  month,  and  the 
Northern  Telecom  software  is 
available  now. 

Companies  that  announced 
applications  at  the  DEC-Northern 
Telecom  event  included: 

■  National  Political  Resources, 
Inc.  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  intro¬ 
duced  TeleTech  Link  Version  1.1, 
software  that  enables  customers 


to  unite  is  to  keep  pace  with  their 
counterparts  in  Europe  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  Gardner  said.  The  European 
Economic  Commission  and  Ja¬ 
pan’s  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  have  helped 
to  coordinate  efforts  of  stan- 
dards-oriented  groups  overseas, 
he  said. 

“The  kind  of  structure  evident 
in  Europe  and  Japan  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  U.S.,”  Gardner  said. 
“This  is  a  step  in  that  direction.” 

While  Gardner  did  not  say  that 
pressure  from  outside  observers 
forced  the  groups  to  set  up  a  for¬ 
mal  cooperative  agreement,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  group  mem¬ 
bers  was  a  factor,  he  said. 

“We  all  feel  the  process  does 
not  move  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
any  one  of  us,”  Gardner  said. 
“One  way  to  speed  the  process  up 
is  to  collaborate.”  □ 


to  use  computer  terminals  to  dial 
telephone  numbers,  monitor  ac¬ 
tivity  on  an  extension  and  an¬ 
swer,  transfer  or  disconnect  calls. 
The  software,  which  lets  users  de¬ 
sign  screen  presentations,  costs 
$  1 ,000  per  workstation. 

■  Shared  Medical  Systems’  Turn¬ 
key  Systems  Division,  based  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  developed  Alle- 
gra  Physician  Link  software,  an 
electronic  mail  service  that  doc¬ 
tors  can  use  to  access  patient  rec¬ 
ords.  The  software  ranges  in 
price  from  $500,000  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  will  be  available  in  June. 

■  The  Data  Group  Corp.,  based  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  created  Field- 
watch,  which  identifies  callers, 
retrieves  the  calling  customer’s 
file  from  a  data  base  and  displays 
information  on  a  dispatcher’s 
screen.  The  software  can  be  or¬ 
dered  beginning  in  September. 
Pricing  starts  at  $40,000. 

■  Business  Systems  Resources  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  introduced  Ad¬ 
vance  Phonathon  module  soft¬ 
ware  for  use  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  their  fund-raising 
efforts.  The  software  automati¬ 
cally  queues  prospective  records 
and  provides  the  telemarketer 
with  background  information  on 
the  party  to  be  called. 

The  software,  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  available  in  June,  will 
range  in  price  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000,  depending  on  the  VAX 
processor  used.  □ 


AT&T  files  tariff  to  slash  rates 


PROBLEM: 

Design  a  full-featured  voice  messaging  system 
with  up  to  64  channels.  Provide  PBX  integration, 
including  call  transfer,  MWI,  and  out-dialing  op¬ 
tions.  Make  the  system  flexible,  reliable,  and  low 
cost.  Finish  the  system  in  months,  not  years. 


VOICE  SOLUTIONS 

APPLICATION:  Full-Featured  Voice  Mail 


SOLUTION: 

Voice  building  blocks  from  Dialogic.  Use  our  D/4  IB  voice 
cards  with  voice  store-and -forward,  DTMF,  and  call  pro¬ 
gress  analysis  functions.  Put  up  to  64  channels  in  a 
single  PC.  Use  our  MS-DOS  or  UNIX  voice  driver,  our 
diagnostics,  and  our  other  voice  software  tools.  Spec  in 
our  125,000  hour  MTBF,  and  18-month  warranty.  Profit 
from  our  low  cost.  And  finish  the  system  fast. 

Field-proven  engineering  excellence  from  Dialogic. 

The  de  facto  industry  standard  —  over  100,000 

lines  installed!  DIALOGIC  CORPORATION 

F  or  more  information,  please  call  20 1  -334-8450.  Headquarters:  129  Littleton  Road,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054  /  Regional  Offices:  Atlanta,  GA  1 


VOICE  MAIL  SYSTEM 

*  Up  to  64  Ports 

►  T-l 

*  DID 

►  MF 

*  Call  Progress  Analysis 


•  D/40B  -  4-line  voice  card 

•  D/41B  -  voice  +  call  progress 

•  DTI/124  -  T-l  interface  card 

•  DTI/100  -  PCM  expansion  card 

•  MF/40  -  multifrequency  card 

•  AMX/81  -  audio  multiplexer 

•  VR/IO  -  voice  response  card 

•  DID/40--  DID  interface 


Austin,  TX  •  Santa  Clara,  CA 
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Worth  Noting 


“T 

IBM  has 
demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  lose 
revenue  in  the  short 
run  in  order  to  win 
back  customers,  sell 
its  new  products  and 
improve  service 
profitability  in  the 
long  run.” 

Rebecca  Segal 

Director  of  the  Customer 
Support  Program 

International  Data  Corp. 

Framingham,  Mass. 


2  eople  & 
Positions 

Mark  DiCicilia  was 

named  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  assistant  product  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Systems  Division  of 

Toshiba  America,  Inc.  of 

Irvine,  Calif. 

In  his  new  position,  DiCi¬ 
cilia  will  be  responsible  for 
product  development  and  en¬ 
hancements,  product  intro¬ 
duction  and  support,  and  col¬ 
lateral  and  technical  docu¬ 
mentation.  Previously,  DiCi¬ 
cilia  was  senior  technical 
instructor  for  the  division. 

Greg  Shortell  was  named 
vice-president  of  worldwide 
sales  at  Emulex  Corp.,  a  Cos¬ 
ta  Mesa,  Calif. -based  data  stor¬ 
age  equipment  maker.  Shor¬ 
tell  assumes  responsibility  for 
all  domestic  and  international 
sales  activities,  including  re¬ 
lated  support  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions.  Previously, 
Shortell  served  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  vice-president  for  inter¬ 
national  sales. 

Michael  Gilbert  recently 
was  named  vice-president  of 
engineering  at  Echelon,  a  Los 
Gatos,  Calif. -based  maker  of 
local  operating  nets.  These 
nets  are  used  to  control  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  devices,  including  build¬ 
ing  security  systems  and  fac¬ 
tory  automation  equipment. 

Gilbert  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  the  company’s 
engineering  activities  in  the 
development  of  its  offer¬ 
ings.  □ 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Octel  tops  voice  messaging  market 


Total  revenues  from 
sales  to  users  =  $425m 


Centigram  Corp. 

Genesis  Electronics  Corp. 


Digital  Sound  Corp. 

Applied  Voice  Technology 
In  1987,  Probe  Research  reported  IBM/Rolm  had  22%  of  the  market, 
and  Octel  had  14%. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  PROBE  RESEARCH,  INC.,  MORRISTOWN,  N.J. 


RBHC  bid  to  fund  outside 
development  draws  fire 

AT&T,  industry  groups  attack  Ameritech  plan. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  D.C.  Correspondent 


Naming  products 
calls  for  creativity 

Companies  devote  considerable  time  and 
energy  to  selecting  the  names  with  the  right  stuff. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Allow¬ 
ing  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  to  fund  outside  manu¬ 
facturers  in  return  for  royalties 
on  new  products  will  do  little  to 
benefit  consumers,  opponents  of 
that  plan  told  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Greene  recently. 

AT&T,  Tandy  Corp.  and  three 
leading  communications  trade 
groups  filed  briefs  opposing  a 
waiver  request  by  Ameritech, 
which  sought  permission  to  fund 
development  efforts  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  return  for  royalties  from 
the  sales  of  products.  In  January, 
the  Department  of  Justice  en¬ 
dorsed  Ameritech’s  request  and 
urged  Judge  Greene  to  sanction 
the  plan  (“Vendors  take  sides 
over  RBHC-funded  R&D  proj¬ 
ects,”  NW,  Jan.  23). 

Ameritech  said  such  funding 
arrangements  would  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  small,  start-up  companies 
with  innovative  technologies  to 
develop  new  products  and  would 
encourage  established  manufac¬ 
turers  to  expand  their  develop¬ 
ment  programs  to  provide  great¬ 
er  product  variety. 

But  opponents  of  the  plan  say 
RBHC  investment  would  stifle 
competition  among  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  would  give  the  RBHCs 
strong  incentives  to  abuse  their 
monopoly  power. 

In  its  filing  with  the  court,  the 
North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association  (NATA)  said 
“the  [royalty]  arrangement  is 
akin  to  a  limited  partnership  in¬ 
terest  in  a  joint  venture  with  a 
manufacturer.”  Such  revenue¬ 
sharing  interests  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprise,  NATA  said,  are 
clearly  prohibited  by  the  Consent 
Decree.  NATA  is  a  nationwide 
'trade  association  that  represents 
manufacturers,  vendors,  suppli¬ 
ers  and  users  of  voice  and  data 
communications  equipment. 


The  Telecommunications  In¬ 
dustry  Association  (TIA)  con¬ 
curred  with  NATA,  saying  that 
manufacturers  without  RBHC 
funding  would  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  compared  to  the 
RBHC-backed  firms.  The  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  TIA  said,  “could 
well  drive  [non-RBHC  backed] 
manufacturers  from  the  markets 
for  the  funded  products.” 

Tandy  argued  that  the  Ameri¬ 
tech  proposal  would  give  the 
RBHCs  the  opportunity  and  in¬ 
centive  to  exercise  influence  over 
the  design  of  new  products.  Exer¬ 
tion  of  such  influence  over  manu¬ 
facturing  activities,  Tandy  said,  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  Consent 
Decree. 

AT&T  said  in  its  filing  that 
such  manufacturer  funding 
“would  permit  an  RBHC  to  use  a 
relationship  with  a  manufacturer 
to  evade  rate  regulation  and 
transfer  monopoly  profits  to  un¬ 
regulated  activities.”  These  were 
the  same  allegations  brought 
against  AT&T,  the  company  said, 
in  suits  leading  up  to  divestiture. 

The  Independent  Data  Com¬ 
munications  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.  (IDCMA)  also  found 
fault  with  the  plan.  It  said  compa¬ 
nies  that  control  the  local  ex¬ 
change  can  easily  impede  compe¬ 
tition  among  manufacturers  by 
favoring  products  produced  by 
firms  in  which  the  RBHCs  have  fi¬ 
nancial  interests.  IDCMA  said  it 
fears  that  the  RBHCs  might  dis¬ 
close  only  to  funded  developers 
certain  network  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  equipment. 
This  would  make  it  virtually  im¬ 
possible  for  other  manufacturers 
to  develop  competing  products. 

IDCMA  claimed  that  if  RBHC 
funding  is  required  to  ensure  the 
development  of  new  equipment, 
an  RBHC  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
coup  its  investment  in  the  form  of 
discounts  on  purchases,  rather 
than  royalties.  □ 


Network  products  often  repre¬ 
sent  the  fruit  of  years  of  costly  re¬ 
search  and  development  efforts 
involving  some  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  in  the  industiy. 

But  once  these  products  are 
ready  for  market,  companies 
sometimes  employ  rather  unsci¬ 
entific  and  unusual  methods  of 
naming  them. 

When  product  managers  at 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  10NET  Com¬ 
munications,  previously  Fox  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  were  ready  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  10NET  local  network, 
they  sought  a  name  that  would 
convey  a  certain  visual  image. 

According  to  President  Greg 
Goodall,  “Our  first  thought  was 
to  have  an  image  of  the  name 
‘ten-net’  reflecting  back  and 
forth  between  two  mirrors,  show¬ 
ing  ‘net’  spelled  backward  as 
‘ten.’  ” 

But  after  learning  that  anoth¬ 
er  company  had  already  claimed 
rights  to  the  name  “ten-net,”  the 
company  was  forced  to  rethink  its 


strategy.  At  about  that  time,  Goo¬ 
dall  explained,  the  film  10  star¬ 
ring  Bo  Derek  was  receiving 
enormous  attention  in  the  media. 

“After  that  film,”  Goodall 
said,  “people  began  to  associate 
the  number  10  with  something 
that’s  great  or  the  best  of  its 
kind.” 

The  company  decided  then  to 
use  the  numeral  10  in  its  product 
name  to  evoke  the  same  kind  of 
positive  image  for  its  product  that 
people  were  associating  with  the 
film. 

Product  managers  at  Conetic 
Systems,  Inc.  also  had  a  clear  im¬ 
age  in  mind  when  they  named 
their  Higgins  integrated  office 
system  for  local  networks  in 
1984. 

Howard  Case,  vice-president 
of  marketing  at  the  Higgins 
Group,  now  a  subsidiary  of  En¬ 
able  Software  of  Ballston  Lake, 
N.Y.,  said  that  because  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  designed  to  help  users  in 
their  daily  lives,  the  company 
sought  a  name  that  would  be 
readily  identified  with  a  butler. 

( continued  on  page  12 ) 


Novell,  Inc.  recently  reported  net  income  of  $9-66  million 
for  the  first  quarter  ended  Jan.  28,  a  77%  increase  compared  to 
$5.45  million  in  net  income  reported  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1988.  The  Provo,  Utah-based  local  network  maker  reported  a 
48%  increase  in  revenue,  which  jumped  to  $79  35  million  this 
quarter  from  $53-78  million  for  the  first  quarter  of  1988. 

Raymond  Noorda,  Novell’s  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  said  the  results  were  in  line  with  management’s 
projections.  “We  are  pleased  with  the  strong  demand  for  high- 
performance  networking  products  the  company  experienced 
during  the  quarter  —  further  evidence  that  our  strategy  to 
become  primarily  a  software  company  is  proving  beneficial.” 

Novell  has  been  moving  away  front  sales  of  hardware  and 
focusing  more  of  its  attention  on  software  products.  Shipments 
of  software  products  represented  69%  of  its  revenue  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1989,  compared  with  55%  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1988,  he  said.  The  company’s  software  revenue  was  80% 
higher  during  this  year’s  first  quarter  than  it  was  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1988,  a  Novell  spokeswoman  said. 

Frederick  Ziegel,  an  analyst  with  Needham  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  brokerage  firm,  said  Novell’s  results  fell  below  his 
estimates.  He  had  estimated  that  Novell  would  earn  42  cents 
per  share  for  the  first  quarter  but  the  company  earned  35  cents 
per  share  instead. 

While  Novell’s  numbers  disappointed  Ziegel,  he  said  that  the 
local  net  maker,  remains  a  market  leader  and  continues  to  move 
forward.  “As  we  look  forward,  Novell’s  opportunity  and 
potential  lies  with  the  move  of  NetWare  into  other  [environ¬ 
ments],”  Ziegel  said.  “They’ve  got  the  DEC  product,  the  [Apple 
Computer,  Inc.]  Macintosh  product,  they’ve  announced  Portable 
NetWare  and  NetWare  for  the  Unix  environment.  The  breadth  of 
the  product  is  what  holds  the  opportunity.”  □ 
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If  you’re  the  kind  of  company  that  expects  to  break  new 
ground,  you’re  going  to  need  a  network  that  already  has. 
Because  in  order  to  support  your  rapid  rate  of  expansion, 
your  network  has  to  be  able  to  grow  as  fast  as  you  do. 


Banyan  is  designed  to  keep  up,  no  matter  how  big  you 
get  or  how  fast  you  grow.  Our  VINES™  network  operating 
system  lets  you  add  new  users  without  interrupting  network 
operation,  regardless  of  where  the  users  are  located.  And 


Banyan  servers  are  built  to  keep  network  performance  high, 
long  after  other  servers  bog  down. 

Before  your  company  advances  any  further,  call  1-800- 
828-2404  or  write  Banyan  Systems,  115  Flanders  Road, 


Westboro,  MA  01581.  That  way  you  can  be  sure  your  net¬ 
work  will  always  be  one  step  ahead. 

Networks  forthose  who  thinkbig. 


|  BANYAN  | 


Two  UnionSquare  Building,  Seattle,  WA ,  Turner  Construction  Company 


>  . 

J 

INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Naming  products 
calls  for  creativity 

continued  from  page  9 

Conetic  conducted  what  Case  described 
as  an  ad  hoc  survey  of  about  100  people; 
most  of  those  polled  listed  “Higgins”  as 
the  most  likely  name  for  a  butler.  Case  at¬ 
tributed  the  correlation  to  the  butler  of  the 
same  name  in  the  popular  television  series 
Magnum,  P  I. 

Home,  Higgins 

Case  said  he  believes  that  buyers  often 
have  a  greater  acceptance  of  a  product 
with  a  person’s  name.  “People  then  tend 
to  personalize  the  product,”  he  said. 
“When  referring  to  the  Higgins  system, 
they’ll  say  ‘Give  it  to  Higgins’  or  ‘Higgins 
will  take  care  of  it.’  ” 


Sometimes  product  names  are  chosen 
because  they  hold  personal  significance 
for  the  developer  or  someone  at  the  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  At  Newbridge  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.,  both  the  company  name  and 
the  name  of  its  MainStreet  line  of  data  net¬ 
work  products  hold  special  meaning  for 
President  Terry  Mathews. 

According  to  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
Herndon,  Va.,  firm,  Newbridge  was  the 
name  of  the  town  in  Wales  in  which  Math¬ 
ews  grew  up,  and  Main  Street  was  the  street 
on  which  he  lived. 

She  said  Mathews  also  liked  the  Main- 
Street  name  because  it  represents  “where 
all  the  action  happens”1  in  a  town.  The 
name  could  also  symbolize  an  important 
communications  channel  in  a  company’s 
network. 

Octel  Communications  Corp.  and  AT&T 


decided  to  work  with  their  employees  to 
come  up  with  names  for  new  products. 

According  to  a  company  spokesman, 
Octel  first  considered  using  a  professional 
firm  specializing  in  name  selection  (see 
“Image  firms  help  pick  the  right  name,” 
this  page)  to  label  what  would  eventually 
be  the  company’s  Aspen  line  of  voice-pro- 
cessing  products. 

After  learning  that  the  name  selection 
process  would  take  six  to  12  months  and 
cost  Octel  $40,000,  Robert  Cohn,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  decided  to  conduct  an  in-house  con¬ 
test,  offering  a  $1,000  prize  to  the 
employee  with  the  best  idea. 

An  employee’s  son  working  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  for  the  summer  suggested  the 
name  “Aspen,”  an  acronym  for  automated 
speech  exchange  network.  Though  the 


company  had  at  one  time  used  the  image  of 
mountains  along  with  the  product  name, 
literature  now  has  been  redesigned  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  Aspen  acronym  and  not  the 
connection  to  the  Colorado  city. 

When  AT&T  searched  for  a  name  for  its 
“Definity”  private  branch  exchange  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  year,  the  company  first 
compiled  a  list  of  suggestions  from  em¬ 
ployees,  according  to  a  spokeswoman.  The 
best  ideas  were  then  tested  on  business 
customers  and  analysts. 

AT&T  was  looking  for  a  word,  she  said, 
that  would  convey  certain  qualities  of  the 
product,  particularly  its  expandability. 

The  name  “Definity,”  a  combination  of 
the  words  “definite”  and  “infinity,”  fit  the 
bill,  she  said,  and  has  been  trademarked  by 
the  company  for  national  and  internation¬ 
al  use.  □ 


The  argument  for  buying  aV32  modem 
seems  to  be  stacked  in  our  favor. 


Here’s  the  argument.  You’ve  probably  been  looking  to 
save  on  the  high  cost  of  dial  lines.  But  you  don’t  want  to 
transmit  at  greater  speeds  if  it  means  sacrificing 
reliability.  Especially  for  critical  applications. 

The  solution?  Codex.  Our  V32 
modems  offer  proven  reliability.  We  have 
the  largest  installed  base  of  V32  modems 
worldwide.  For  applications  including  leased 
line  back-up,  off-hour  polling,  disaster  recovery,  fast 
transmission  of  CADD  graphics  and  more. 

Our  modem  exceeds  the  CCITT  V32  standard  for  full 


duplex  transmission.  With  features  like  phase  roll  com¬ 
pensation  and  long  haul  echo  cancellation  to  ensure 

flawless  operation  at  high  speeds  (to  9600 
bps)  in  sync  or  async  environments. 

Call  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7216  for  our 
new  V32  appli¬ 
cations  booklet. 

You’ll  see  when  it 
comes  to  high  speed  dial  (ft)  motorola 

modems,  nothing  stacks 

up  to  the  Codex  V32.  The  Networking  Experts 


V  1988  Codex  Corp.  'Motorola  and  0  are  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  Codex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Codex  Corp.  Codex  Corp.,  Dept.  707-216,  Maresfield  Farm,  7  Blue  Hill  River  Rd.,  Canton,  MA  02021-1097.  "Market  Information 
Center,  1988  Modem /DSU  Survey.  Sales  offices  in  more  than  40  countries  worldwide.  In  Europe  call  32-2-6608980,  in  Canada  416-793-5700,  in  the  Far  East  852-5-666706  (in  Japan  81-3-5848101),  in  the  Americas  617-364-2000. 


Image  firms 
help  pick  the 
right  name 

Upon  the  divestiture  of  AT&T,  Lip- 
pincott  &  Margulies,  Inc.,  an  identity 
consultant,  was  recruited  to  help  one  of 
the  newly  formed  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  choose  names  for  itself  and 
its  services. 

With  the  firm’s  help,  Nynex  Corp. 
was  born. 

Clive  Chajet,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Lippincott  &  Margu¬ 
lies,  said  the  name  Nynex  was  chosen  to 
distinguish  the  RBHC  overseeing  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  and  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  from  oth¬ 
er  RBHCs  and  the  smaller  phone  com¬ 
panies  spawned  by  divestiture. 

As  described  by  Chajet,  Nynex  is  a 
“made-up  word”  that  is  a  combination 
of  the  “Ny”  from  New  York  Telephone, 
the  “ne”  from  New  England  Telephone 
and  an  “x”  to  make  the  word  unique 
and  easy  to  pronounce. 

“A  name  is  no  less  or  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  [the  communications  equipment 
and  services]  field  than  in  any  other 
field,”  Chajet  said.  “It  has  to  be  as  dis¬ 
tinctive,  memorable  and  informative  as 
possible.” 

A  vendor  working  with  an  identity 
consultant  should  expect  the  naming 
process  to  last  up  to  five  months,  Chajet 
said.  The  consulting  firm  has  to  become 
familiar  with  the  vendor’s  new  offering, 
how  it  fits  in  with  the  vendor’s  other 
products  and  what  the  competition  is 
selling,  he  said.  Then  the  image  firm 
churns  out  a  list  of  hundreds  of  possible 
names  and  works  with  the  vendor  to 
pick  the  best  one,  Chajet  said. 

A  major  challenge  to  image  consult¬ 
ing  firms  with  high-tech  clients  is  un¬ 
derstanding  what  a  new  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  does.  This  often  requires  cutting 
through  the  industry  jargon,  he  said. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  features 
are  very  similar  from  one  product  to  an¬ 
other  and  many  of  the  best  names  have 
already  been  taken,  he  said.  “You 
would  think  that  in  high  tech,  this  would 
be  less  common  because  the  field  is  rel¬ 
atively  new.  But  because  the  field  is  so 
crowded  with  new  products,  it  is  as  se¬ 
vere  in  high  tech  as  in  other  fields.” 

—  Bob  Brown 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


User  bypass  plans 


Are  you  bypassing  local  telephone  companies? 


If  no,  do  you  plan  to 
bypass  local  telephone 
companies  in  the  future? 


Figures  are  based  on  a  1989  survey 
of  285  communications  managers. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


SOURCE:  TFS,  INC.,  WESTFORD,  MASS. 


West  Germany  touts  ISDN 
services  at  CeBIT  ’89  show 

Becomes  second  in  Europe  to  offer  technology. 


IBM  plans  support 
of  used  Rolm  PBXs 

Big  Blue  hurls  headlong  into  used  equipment  mart 
with  plan  to  certify,  install,  maintain  used  wares. 


Worth  Noting 


According  to  AT&T’s 
annual  report,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories  in  1988 
pioneered  the  world’s 
highest  capacity 
commercial  light  wave 
system  —  a  3.4G 
bit/sec  system  capable 
of  squeezing  50,000 
simultaneous  phone 
calls  into  a  single  pair  of 
fibers. 


arrier 

Watch 

ITT  Communications 
Services,  Inc.,  the  long-haul 
unit  of  ITT  Corp. ,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  provide  10 
free  management  reports  for 
users  of  its  dedicated  services 
and  a  limited-time  discount 
for  users  that  place  private¬ 
line  orders  by  March  3 1  • 

ITT  Management  Reports 
detail  monthly  long-distance 
traffic  and  help  companies  de¬ 
termine  how  calling  services 
are  being  used. 

The  reports  assist  users  in 
identifying  telephone  service 
abuse,  as  well  as  in  analyzing 
and  optimizing  service  use. 

The  reports  summarize 
overall  usage  by  time  of  day, 
area  code,  day  of  the  week, 
call  duration,  circuit  and  proj¬ 
ect  billing  code,  according  to 
an  ITT  spokeswoman. 

Other  reports  contain  data 
on  frequently  called  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  long-du¬ 
ration  calls. 

Under  the  carrier’s  dis¬ 
count  promotion,  current  and 
prospective  customers  that  or¬ 
der  new  private-line  services 
by  the  end  of  the  month  will 
receive  a  25%  discount  off  the 
cost  of  each  circuit  for  one 
year. 

The  promotion  covers  the 
carrier’s  digital  data  services, 
which  are  available  in  23  cities 
at  2,400,  4.8K,  9-6K  and  56K 
bit/sec. 

ITT  sells  T-l  service  in 
more  than  50  cities  and  voice- 
grade  private-line  services  in 
over  75  cities. 

MCI  Communications 

(continued  on  page  14 ) 


By  Amiel  Kornel 

IDG  News  Service 

HANNOVER,  West  Germany 
—  West  Germany  recently  be¬ 
came  the  second  European  coun¬ 
try  to  support  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network,  as  the  state-run 
Deutsche  Bundespost  telecom¬ 
munications  authority  launched 
its  commercial  ISDN  services  at 
CeBIT  ’89  here. 

Indicating  the  strong  political 
backing  enjoyed  by  the  ISDN 
project,  West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  and  Bundespost 
Minister  Christian  Schwarz-Schil- 
ling  were  on  hand  as  the  Deut- 


F 

JL  ranee,  which  has 
already  launched  ISDN 
services,  will  link  its 
ISDN  services  with  West 
Germany’s  next  year, 
Siemens’  Baur  said. 

AAA 


sche  Bundespost  announced 
availability  of  ISDN  service  in  the 
country’s  eight  largest  cities:  Ber¬ 
lin,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hannover,  Munich,  Nurem¬ 
berg  and  Stuttgart. 

By  1993,  officials  said,  ISDN 
service  will  be  available  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

France,  which  has  already 
launched  ISDN  services,  will  link 
its  ISDN  services  with  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  next  year,  according  to 
Hans  Baur,  head  of  Siemens  AG’s 
telecommunications  activities. 
Connections  to  the  UK  and  Italy 
are  expected  to  follow  soon  after. 
The  European  Community  ISDN 
plans  call  for  services  of  its  1 2 
member  nations  to  be  intercon¬ 


nected  beginning  in  1992. 

The  newly  launched  West  Ger¬ 
man  service  has  a  capacity  of 
1,000  subscribers  per  city.  Plans 
call  for  expansion  to  6l  cities 
next  year,  according  to  Bundes¬ 
post  official  Rainer  Lippert.  This 
means  the  network  could  link  al¬ 
most  70,000  subscribers  by 
1991. 

West  Germany  began  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  public  telephone  network 
from  analog  to  digital  in  1983 
with  the  installation  of  the  first 
digital  exchange. 

According  to  Lippert,  200  out 
of  the  country’s  7,000  exchanges 
are  now  digital.  By  1993,  that 
number  is  expected  to  grow  to 
700.  The  upgrade  is  expected  to 
take  30  years  to  complete,  he 
said.  So  far,  Siemens  and  Stan¬ 
dard  Elektrik  Lorenz,  an  affiliate 
of  French-controlled  Alcatel  N.V., 
have  handled  the  switch  up¬ 
grades. 

The  official  launch  of  ISDN 
services  here  followed  pilot  ISDN 
projects  in  Mannheim  and  Stutt¬ 
gart. 

Following  standard  CCITT 
specifications,  the  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface  service  supports  two  64K 
bit/sec  circuits  and  one  16K  bit/ 
sec  signaling  channel. 

At  its  CeBIT  exhibit,  the  Bun¬ 
despost  demonstrated  transmis¬ 
sion  ofvoice,  Group  III  and  IV  fac¬ 
simile,  video,  videotex,  teletext, 
packet-switched  data  and  high- 
resolution  still  images  over  ISDN 
links. 

Subscribing  to  the  service, 
which  is  marketed  exclusively  by 
the  Bundespost,  initially  costs 
roughly  $40  per  month,  along 
with  a  onetime  $70  installation 
charge.  This  compares  with  a  $  1 4 
monthly  subscriber  rate  for  a 
conventional  telephone  line. 

CeBIT,  the  world's  largest 
computer  and  communications 
trade  exhibition,  closed  on  March 
15.  □ 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM 
has  thrown  full  support  behind 
the  used  switch  market  with  the 
creation  of  a  single,  nationwide 
plan  to  certify,  install  and  main¬ 
tain  used  Rolm  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  and  station  equipment, 
Network  World  has  learned. 

The  company  has  simplified 
the  lengthy  process  of  qualifying 
used  switches  for  IBM  mainte¬ 
nance  plans,  slashed  hefty  PBX 
certification  charges  and  elimi¬ 
nated  30-  to  90-day  waiting  peri¬ 
ods  for  service. 

IBM  outlined  the  support  plan 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Dealers  (NATD)  —  a 
trade  group  representing  90  of 
the  largest  used  equipment  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  U.S. 

Solid  IBM  support  for  used 
Rolm  PBXs  will  attract  previously 
reluctant  buyers  to  the  market  for 
used  Rolm  switches  and  boost 
their  residual  value,  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

“Users  will  feel  a  great  deal 
more  comfortable  about  buying 
used  Rolm  PBXs  knowing  that 
IBM  fully  supports  them,”  said 
Jon  Rogers,  a  leasing  analyst  with 
IDC  Financial  Services  Corp.,  a 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  tracks  the  mar¬ 


ket  for  used  telecommunications 
and  computer  equipment. 

Users  can  save  up  to  70%  by 
buying  used  equipment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lise  Stanford,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  voice  networking  for  First 
Tennessee  Bank,  N.A.,  a  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. -based  bank.  “We’ve 
saved  about  $600,000  over  the 
last  three  years  by  buying  used 
Rolm  PBXs  instead  of  new  switch¬ 
es,”  she  said. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  level 
of  IBM  support  for  used  gear  var¬ 
ied  by  region.  “Regional  officials 
were  given  a  great  deal  of  autono¬ 
my  in  choosing  the  level  of  used 
equipment  support  for  their 
area,”  Rogers  said.  “As  a  result, 
dealers  wouldn’t  set  up  shop  in 
certain  regions  because  they 
knew  IBM  support  was  wreak.  ’  ’ 

Now  dealers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  quoted  the  same  price 
for  IBM  certification  of  used 
Rolm  switches.  A  secondhand 
switch  cannot  be  brought  under 
an  IBM  maintenance  plan  until  it 
has  been  certified  by  IBM. 

Certification  involves  taking 
an  inventory  of  PBX  components 
to  ensure  the  switch  is  complete 
and  fully  operational. 

Most  dealers  ask  PBX  vendors 
to  certify  switches  before  they 
buy  them,  according  to  NATD 
Vice-President  William  Pinker- 
(continued  on  page  14 ) 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

MCI  and  IBM  finish  ISDN  trial.  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  announced  last  w^eek  that  it  has  concluded  an  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  trial  with  IBM.  The  trial  tested 
compatibility  between  ISDN  and  MCI’s  Vnet  and  Prism  switched 
services. 

During  the  tests,  development  laboratories  of  IBM’s  Rolm 
subsidiary,  which  are  located  in  California  and  Florida,  were 
connected  through  an  MCI  ISDN  switch  in  Reston,  Va.  IBM 
equipment  tested  included  a  Rolm  9751  CBX. 

According  to  Stuart  Mencher,  MCI’s  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  marketing,  such  trials  will  enable  the  company  to 
support  private  branch  exchanges  from  multiple  vendors  on  its 
ISDN  network. 

Humberto  Cordero,  director  of  advanced  systems  operations 
in  IBM  Communication  Systems,  said  the  trial  with  MCI  was  part 
of  an  ongoing  effort  to  ensure  that  Rolm  equipment  will  be 
compatible  with  offerings  from  major  carriers  in  the  U.S. 

In  a  separate  announcement,  MCI  said  it  will  begin  using 
intelligent  channel  banks  from  Newbridge  Networks,  Inc.,  based 
in  Herndon,  Va.,  to  terminate  T-l  lines  at  customer  premises. 

Westinghouse  gets  FCC  OK.  Westinghouse  Cornrnu- 

( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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IBM  to  support 
used  Rolm  PBXs 

continued  from  page  1 3 
ton.  Dealers  that  modify  switches 
also  typically  ask  the  vendor  to 
recertify  them  before  shipping 
them  to  users,  Pinkerton  said. 

Besides  establishing  a  uniform 
certification  program,  Rolm  has 
addressed  other  problems  that 
have  plagued  its  used  equipment 
efforts. 


A  source  within  IBM  said  the 
company  sharply  reduced  the 
cost  of  certifying  used  equip¬ 
ment,  but  he  declined  to  reveal 
the  amount  of  the  reduction. 
‘ ‘We’ll  be  charging  a  far  more  rea¬ 
sonable  fee  for  certification  than 
we  were  before,”  he  said. 

Interim  waiting  periods  have 
also  been  eliminated,  according 
to  IBM. 

In  the  past,  IBM  maintenance 
plans  bought  by  users  did  not  take 


effect  for  30  to  90  days.  Repair 
calls  made  during  the  interim 
were  often  billed  on  an  expensive 
per-visit  basis. 

In  addition,  IBM  has  agreed  to 
modify  used  software  to  tailor 
switches  to  configurations  speci¬ 
fied  by  new  owners. 

In  the  past,  some  customers 
found  to  their  surprise  that  the 
used  Rolm  switches  they  acquired 
were  programmed  to  support 
more  lines  than  they  needed,  but 


IBM  was  unwilling  to  reprogram 
the  switches.  “If  a  user  bought  a 
used  switch  setup  to  support  200 
lines,  but  only  needed  100,  they 
were  on  their  own,”  said  Steve 
Wexler,  vice-president  for  Nor- 
stan  Communications,  Inc.,  a 
Minneapolis-based  firm  that  sells 
both  new  and  used  Rolm  PBXs. 

Analysts  said  IBM  support  for 
used  Rolm  switches  may  eventu¬ 
ally  change  the  used  PBX  market. 
AT&T  established  a  formal  sec¬ 


ondary  market  program  for  used 
AT&T  switches  several  years  ago, 
but  other  switch  makers  have 
been  slow  to  follow  suit.  IBM/ 
Rolm,  with  an  installed  base  of 
18,000  switches,  is  a  significant 
presence,  Rogers  said. 

“Up  until  now,  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  market  has  been  a  parts  and 
service  market.  But  it  could  be 
transformed  into  a  systems  mar¬ 
ket  where  customers  buy  whole 
switching  systems,”  Rogers  said. 

Many  dealers  sell  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  PBXs  a  year,  according  to 
John  Berlew,  president  of  Fron¬ 
tier  Computer  Corp.,  a  Dallas- 
based  used  switch  dealer.  “We 
may  cut  600  parts  and  service 
deals  before  we  sell  an  entire  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said.  But  increased  IBM 
support  for  used  Rolm  switches 
could  change  that  ratio,  Berlew 
said. 

It’s  too  soon  to  tell  how  IBM 
support  for  used  switches  may  af¬ 
fect  the  market,  Rogers  said.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  IDC,  users  spent  $325 
million  last  year  on  used  switches 
and  parts.  That  figure  is  expected 
to  jump  14%,  to  $375  million,  for 
1989-  □ 


Carrier  Watch 

continued  from  page  1 3 

Corp.  last  week  announced  it 
will  extend  its  international 
voice,  data  and  facsimile  services 
to  ships  at  sea  via  the  Internation¬ 
al  Maritime  Satellite  Organiza¬ 
tion  (INMARSAT)  system.  MCI 
said  these  offerings  cost  less  than 
similar  services  available  from 
AT&T. 

The  services  are  available  to 
and  from  ships  equipped  with  IN¬ 
MARSAT  satellite  equipment. 
U.S.  subscribers  can  place  direct- 
dial  calls  to  ships  located  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  according  to 
an  MCI  spokesman. 

Ship-to-shore  calls  can  be 
placed  on  a  direct-dial  basis  to  the 
U.S.  and  to  all  direct-dial  coun¬ 
tries  served  by  the  MCI  interna¬ 
tional  network.  □ 


Washington 

Update 

continued  from  page  13 
nications  Services,  Inc.  received 
approval  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  last 
week  to  lease  satellite  channels 
from  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  to  sell  business  communi¬ 
cations  and  television  sendees.  In 
its  request,  Westinghouse  told 
the  FCC  it  would  use  the  satellite 
capacity  to  provide  digital  and 
analog  voice,  data  and  video  ser¬ 
vices  to  government  and  corpo¬ 
rate  users. 

The  company  said  it  would  lo¬ 
cate  earth  stations  near  end  us¬ 
ers,  eliminating  the  need  for  sat¬ 
ellite  uplink  facilities.  Westing- 
house  claimed  in  its  FCC  filing 
that  it  would  be  able  to  provide 
sendees  that  are  less  expensive, 
technically  superior  and  more  se¬ 
cure  than  services  currently 
available.  □ 


©  1988  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products.  Inc. 


ERROR-CONTROL  FOR  FORCES 
BEYOND  YOUR  CONTROL. 

The  hazards  faced  by  your  high-speed  data  can  be  truly  shocking. 

That’s  why,  in  addition  to  providing  the  original  V-series™error-control, 

Hayes  V-series  2400  and  9600  bps  modems  now  offer  error-control  in  either  inter¬ 
national  standard,  V42  or  X.25.* 

The  V42  protocol,  for  point-to-point  communications,  automatically  detects 
errors  and  then  retransmits  the  data  correctly.  While  the  X.25  protocol  not  only 
offers  error  -  control  but  also  multisession  access  to 
value  added  networks  with  expanding  applications  for 
dial-up  X.25  point-to-multipoint  communications. 

V-series  modems  still  provide  users  with  data 
compression  that  can  double  throughput.  And  Hayes 
AutoSync  for  built-in  synchronous  communications  without  the  added  expense 
of  a  synchronous  adapter  card. 

All  to  give  you  more  control.  Because  with  a  Hayes,  the  only  error  you  can 
make  is  not  buying  one.  _  — 

For  your  nearest  Hayes  Advanced  Systems  Dealer,  call  800-63 5-1225.  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc. ,  EO.  Box  105203,  Atlanta.  GA  30348.  X  1C1  V Od 

’There  will  be  a  minimal  charge  of  $50  for  either  an  X.25  or  V.42  upgrade  on  products  purchased  before  October  1.  1988.  Products  purchased  on 
or  after  October  1.  1988  will  include  either  standard  as  they  become  available.  For  details  call  Hayes  Customer  Service:  404-441-1617 


Smartmodem  9600 

Q) Hayes* 
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Worth  Noting 


Last  year,  40%  of  280 


DEC’S  FTAM  upgrade  meets 
U.S.,  UK  GOSIP  standards 


large  user  sites 
responding  to  a  survey 
had  at  least  one  person 
physically  monitoring 
their  network  1 9  to  24 
hours  per  day, 
according  to  a  study 
entitled  “The  Status  of 
Network  Management” 
by  Westford,  Mass.- 
based  TFS,  Inc.  In 
1986,  just  under  30% 
did  so,  the  study  said. 


ata 

Packets 

Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  last  week  signed 
a  $3  8  million  contract  with 
Contel  ASC  for  a  satellite 
communications  system  that 
will  back  up  its  main  data  cen¬ 
ters  while  supporting  high- 
volume  printing  at  four  other 
locations. 

The  vendor  will  install,  op¬ 
erate  and  maintain  the  satel¬ 
lite  net  linking  Metropolitan 
Life’s  New  York  headquarters 
with  regional  data  centers  in 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina 
and  Kansas.  In  addition,  earth 
stations  will  link  the  South 
Carolina  location  with  three 
other  processing  centers  that 
print  the  company’s  health  in¬ 
surance  claim  checks. 

If  the  company’s  terrestrial 
T-l  backbone  is  disrupted, 
Metropolitan  Life’s  network 
staff  will  use  Contel  ASC’s  pro¬ 
prietary  NCS  1000  Network 
Controllers  to  access  the  satel¬ 
lite  channels  and  reestablish 
communications  among  all 
sites  within  a  few  minutes. 

Metropolitan  Life  began 
studying  backup  options  in  the 
wake  of  the  May  1988  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  central  of¬ 
fice  fire.  The  company’s  Illi¬ 
nois  processing  center  was 
without  data  service  for  a 
week  and  without  phone  ser¬ 
vice  for  two  weeks.  The  satel¬ 
lite  network  is  scheduled  to  be 
operating  by  July. 

NEC  America,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  announced  improve- 
( continued  on  page  16) 


Firm  also  unveils  software  for  MicroServer  2000. 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LITTLETON,  Mass.  —  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  an  enhanced  version  of 
its  VAX  File  Transfer,  Access  and 
Management  (FTAM)  software 
that  conforms  to  both  the  U.S.’ 
and  UK’s  versions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  Profile  (GOSIP). 

FTAM  Version  1 . 1  allows  users 
of  DEC  VAXs  running  the  VMS  op¬ 
erating  system  to  transfer,  copy, 
delete  and  display  files  from  oth¬ 
er  computers  that  support  the 
FTAM  specification  defined  by 
the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization. 

In  August  1990,  computer  and 
communications  products  pur¬ 
chased  by  federal  agencies  will  be 
required  to  support  GOSIP  stan¬ 
dards. 

The  FTAM  announcement  was 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  DEC  X25Portal 
2000,  software  for  DEC’S  Micro- 
Server  2000  that  enables  users  to 
transport  X.25  data  over  DECnet 
networks  (“DEC  to  use  DECnet  as 
X.25  pipe,”  NW,  Feb.  6). 


MicroServer  2000,  which  was 
announced  last  August  as  a  plat¬ 
form  for  gateway  products,  is  an 
Ethernet  server  based  on  a  32-bit 
MicroVAX  II  processor. 

X25Portal  2000  will  make  it 
possible  to  link  X.25  data  termi¬ 
nal  and  data  communications 
equipment  over  existing  DECnet 
facilities. 

WAN  net  controller 

In  addition,  DEC  unveiled 
Wide  Area  Network  Controller 
220,  a  two-line  synchronous 
communications  controller  for 
VAX  computers  based  on  DEC’S 
proprietary  Bus  Interconnect  bus 
to  X.25,  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  DECnet  net¬ 
works. 

The  board  supports  either  two 
DECnet  lines  at  speeds  up  to  64K 
bit/sec  or  a  single  line  to  X.25  or 
SNA  networks  at  192K  bit/sec. 

X25  Portal  2000  costs 
$16,500  and  is  available  now. 
Prices  for  FTAM  Version  1.1, 
available  now,  range  from  $900 
to  $21,600.  DEC  Wide  Area  Net¬ 
work  Controller  220,  also  avail¬ 
able  now,  costs  $8,450.  □ 


Timeplex  unveils  Link  T-l 
mux  maintenance  service 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NEW  YORK  —  Timeplex,  Inc. 
last  week  announced  an  equip¬ 
ment  monitoring  and  control  ser¬ 
vice  for  users  of  its  Link  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexers. 

The  ComWatch  maintenance 
service,  announced  at  the  Inter¬ 
face  ’89  Plus  conference  here, 
will  enable  Timeplex  to  manage 
customer  nets  around  the  clock. 
It  is  targeted  at  users  that  do  not 
have  a  dedicated  network  man¬ 
agement  staff  or  only  man  their 
control  centers  part  of  the  day. 

To  offer  ComWatch,  Timeplex 
will  install  Secure  Access  Modules 
(SAM)  at  user  node  sites  and  con¬ 
nect  them  to  the  supervisory 
ports  of  Link  T-l  multiplexers. 
SAMs  take  the  place  of  local  man¬ 
agement  terminals  and  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  alarms  from  the 
Link  multiplexer  and  the  T-l  net. 

Alarms  detail  Link  failures 
down  to  the  component  level,  in¬ 
cluding  problems  with  port 
boards,  power  supplies,  cooling 
fans  or  network  interfaces.  Net¬ 
work  link  failures  and  perfor¬ 
mance  problems  such  as  exces¬ 
sive  bit  error  rates  or  signal  loss 
are  also  tracked. 


The  SAM  reports  alarms  to  an 
Intel  Corp.  80286-based  micro¬ 
computer  located  at  Timeplex’s 
Technical  Assistance  Center  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.,  by  establishing  a 
dial-up  link  to  the  center.  Techni¬ 
cians  at  the  center  use  the  micro¬ 
computer  to  issue  commands  to 
the  SAM  that  are  then  relayed  to 
the  multiplexer. 

“We  can  do  everything 
through  a  ComWatch  SAM  at¬ 
tached  to  the  supervisory  port  of 
a  Link  that  a  local  field  engineer 
or  customer  can  do,”  said  Jim  Al¬ 
len,  director  of  service  planning. 

Allen  said  ComWatch  con¬ 
tracts,  which  will  span  at  least 
one  year,  will  be  negotiated  on  an 
individual  basis.  Customers,  for 
example,  will  be  able  to  define 
the  types  of  corrective  actions 
Timeplex  technicians  can  take. 
They  can  also  request  that  Time¬ 
plex  monitor  other  vendors’ 
equipment,  such  as  private 
branch  exchanges,  in  the  net. 

ComWatch  differs  from  the 
company’s  facilities  manage¬ 
ment  service,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  on  a  limited  basis  since  last 
year.  With  that  service,  Timeplex 
assumes  full  responsibility  for 
( continued  on  page  16) 
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J.P.  Stevens  estimated  that  using  dial-up  connections  will  save  the 
company  over  $100,000  a  year  compared  with  dedicated  lines. 
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Textile  giant  tests 
US  Sprint’s  VPN-56 

J.P.  Stevens  weaves  switched  56  service  into  net 
to  alleviate  low-speed  transmission  bottleneck. 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

GREENVILLE,  S.C.—  Textile 
giant  J.P.  Stevens  and  Co.,  Inc.  is 
testing  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.’s  recently  announced 
switched  56  service  as  a  low-cost, 
high-speed  transmission  option 
to  solve  a  network  bottleneck 
problem. 

J.P.  Stevens,  one  of  the  first 
customers  to  try  US  Sprint’s  Vir¬ 
tual  Private  Network-56  (VPN- 
56)  service,  is  using  the  service  to 
link  a  manufacturing  site  in  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids,  N.C.,  to  a  divisional 
headquarters  located  300  miles 
south  in  Wagram,  N.C. 

US  Sprint  announced  VPN-56 
last  month.  It  is  expected  to  be 
generally  available  in  June. 

For  J.P.  Stevens,  the  service 
replaces  three  dedicated  analog 
lines,  supporting  data  at  9-6K  and 
14.4K  bit/sec.  The  dedicated 
lines  linked  the  plant’s  data  cen¬ 
ter  to  an  IBM  3090  mainframe  at 
the  Wagram  divisional  headquar¬ 
ters. 

With  the  dedicated  circuits, 
terminal  response  times  on  the 
factory’s  IBM  System/36  and  Se¬ 
ries/1  minicomputers  were  less 
than  desirable. 

Terminals  attached  to  these 
minicomputers  also  accessed  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  headquarters 
mainframe.  Further  compound¬ 
ing  matters,  the  low-speed  lines 
were  not  fast  enough  to  link  the 
mainframe  to  the  factory’s  two 
high-speed  printers,  which  crank 
out  vital  production  reports 
needed  to  run  the  factory  each 
day. 

The  carrier’s  VPN-56  sendee 
also  supports  J.P.  Stevens’  goals 
of  using  virtual  network  sendees 
to  merge  data  with  voice  traffic 
over  digital  lines  wherever  possi¬ 


ble,  migrating  to  high-quality  fi¬ 
ber-optic  connections  and  saving 
money  by  replacing  dedicated 
lines  with  dial-up  connections, 
according  to  John  Edwards. 

Until  recently,  Edwards  was 
director  of  telecommunications 
at  the  company.  His  department 
was  phased  out  when  another 
firm,  with  its  own  telecommuni¬ 
cations  department,  acquired  the 
textile  maker.  Last  week,  Ed¬ 
wards  started  with  Royal  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  as  its  network  planning 
manager. 

Jim  Gathings,  computer  oper¬ 
ations  manager  for  the  Wagram 
data  center,  said  the  switched  56 
service  is  already  paying  divi¬ 
dends.  Its  main  benefit  so  far  is 
lower  cost. 


tt  ith  the  dedicated 
circuits,  terminal 
response  times  were 
less  than  desirable. 

▲  A  A 


The  Roanoke  Rapids  staff  has 
seen  a  20%  increase  in  network 
throughput,  but  Gathings  said 
that  jump  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  digital  connections  require 
far  less  retransmission  of  data 
than  analog  lines  do. 

If  at  first .  . . 

J.P.  Stevens  committed  to 
VPN-56  only  after  it  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  use  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  terminal  satellite  technol¬ 
ogy. 

( continued  on  page  16 ) 
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Textile  giant  tests  US 

continued  from  page  1 5 

The  multiple  computers  at  the  plant 
created  too  many  acknowledgments  to 
pass  through  the  satellite  link  while  trying 
to  maintain  the  full  data  rate.  A  vendor- 
maintained  shared  hub,  used  by  several 
customers,  would  have  solved  this  prob- . 
lem  by  simulating  the  acknowledgments 
needed  by  the  mainframe,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  the  full  data  rate,  Edwards  said.  But  a 
shared  hub  was  not  available  to  the  rural 
J.P.  Stevens  sites. 

While  AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice  would  also  have  been  an  option,  AT&T 
did  not  offer  the  service  in  the  company’s 
area. 

VPN-56  promised  to  solve  the  plant’s 
problem  because  it  offered  the  high  speed 


Sprint’s  VPN-56 

of  a  dedicated  digital  link  at  the  low  cost  of 
a  dial-up  service.  Both  locations  already 
had  T-l  links  to  US  Sprint  for  VPN  voice 
traffic,  so  new  T-l  links  —  a  prerequisite 
for  switched  56  service  —  were  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

J.P.  Stevens’  VPN-56  connection  turned 
out  to  be  somewhat  complicated  because 
each  location  used  a  different  brand  of  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange. 

Bypassing  the  PBXs 

Due  to  some  incompatibilities  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  company’s  different 
PBXs,  Edwards  said  his  staff  worked  out  a 
scheme  to  bypass  the  PBXs  by  sending  data 
between  both  locations  through  the  exist¬ 


ing  T-l  links  and  over  the  VPN-56  service. 

The  company  used  existing  T-l  links 
that  were  supporting  voice  traffic  over  an 
existing  US  Sprint  virtual  network.  At  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  manufacturing  center, 
Edwards’  team  added  a  56K  bit/sec  line 
card  to  a  channel  bank  that  connected  the 
plant’s  minicomputers,  through  a  time-di¬ 
vision  multiplexer,  to  the  T-l  pipe.  By  do¬ 
ing  so,  the  company  was  able  to  support  a 
data  path  from  the  factory  data  center  to 
the  VPN-56  service. 

At  the  Wagram  headquarters,  Edwards 
added  a  drop-and-insert  device,  a  multi¬ 
plexer  used  to  drop  out  or  insert  channels 
in  a  communications  circuit,  between  the 
US  Sprint  network  and  the  Wagram  PBX. 
This  device  extracted  the  56K  bit/sec  data 
channel  from  the  T-l  link  and  passed  it  on 
to  a  separate  time-division  multiplexer 


and,  from  there,  to  the  Wagram  main¬ 
frame.  The  drop-and-insert  device  sent  the 
voice  traffic  on  to  the  PBX. 

J.P.  Stevens  now  dials  into  the  VPN-56 
connection  each  morning  and  stays  on¬ 
line  about  16  hours  per  day  for  as  many  as 
28  days  per  month. 

Edwards  estimated  the  previous  analog 
lines  and  their  associated  equipment  cost 
about  $3,200  per  month,  providing  a  total 
bandwidth  of  33  6K  bit/sec.  The  VPN-56 
connection  averaged  about  $1,900  per 
month  and  provided  56K  bit/sec  capacity. 
“I  could  run  [the  VPN-56  link]  24  hours  a 
day  and  still  save  money,”  he  said. 

The  manufacturing  plant  is  now  able  to 
complete  its  print  runs  on  schedule,  the 
terminal  operators  see  faster  response 
times  and  the  connection  runs  virtually  er¬ 
ror-free,  he  said.  □ 


Other  T1  vendors  that  claim  open  connectivity 
are  not  being  completely  open  with  you. 

Sure,  the  other  vendors  will  eventually  offer 
an  open  architecture  for  your  T I  backbone— -but 
if  you  want  to  be  in  sync  with  the  direction  of  the 
industry  (2-3  years  early!)  Avanti’s  Open  Network 
Exchange  (ONX™)  offers  this  today. 

The  ONX  product  line  is  fourth  generation 
technology  and  conforms  to  Open  Network 
Architecture  and  industry  standards,  allowing  the 
construction  of  Virtual  Corporate  Networks 
(VCN).  Virtual  networking  creates  the  ability  to 
interconnect  the  T I  corporate  backbone  net¬ 
work  to  all  enhanced  public  switched  services, 
while  under  the  control  of  a  single  network 
manager. 

In  fact,  Avanti  is  the  vendor  compatible  with 
Ai  &T  Megacom/SDN,  US  Sprint  VPN  and  MCI 
V-NET  virtual  services.* 

How  does  this  benefit  you? 

It  means  you  reduce  your  telecommunications 
costs  and  gain  greater  flexibility  through  access 
to  public  and  private  network  services  over  the 


same  T I  facilities.  You  increase  reliability  through 
the  redundancy  of  a  robust,  ubiquitous  public 
switched  network.  And  you  can  initiate  new 
applications  and  bring  your  most  remote  locations 
on-line  very  quickly  and  easily. 

Very  simply,  Avanti  gives  you  more  options, 
more  flexibility,  without  the  risk  of  obsolescence. 

A  network  that  isn’t  open,  isn’t  open  to 
growth  or  opportunity.  And  that  means  a  com¬ 
pany  that  chooses  an  open  network  gains  a  vital 
edge  over  their  competition. 

That’s  why  Avanti  is  the  choice. 

The  Open  Networking  choice  for  today.  And 
the  future. 

jiyjtif/j 

wwwwnwww 

The  Open  Networking  Choice 

Avanti  Communications  Corporation 
Aquidneck  Industrial  Park,  Newport,  Rl  02840 

1-800-535-3550 

*AT&T  Megacom/SDN,  US  Sprint  VPN  and  MCI  V-NET  are  all  trade  or  service  marks 
of  their  respective  companies. 


Timeplex  unveils 
maintenance  service 

continued  from  page  1 5 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  user  nets.  “It’s 
really  taking  on  total  network  mainte¬ 
nance  and  management  responsibility. 
We’re  not  talking  about  that  with  Com- 
Watch,”  Allen  said. 

“With  ComWatch,  we  will  not  begin  re- 
storal  activity  on  devices  unless  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  covered  under  a  maintenance 
contract  with  us,”  Allen  said. 

When  monitoring  other  vendors’  equip¬ 
ment  under  a  ComWatch  contract,  Time¬ 
plex  will  alert  customers  when  alarms 
from  those  devices  have  been  received,  or 
it  will  contact  the  manufacturer  of  that 
equipment. 

Pricing  for  ComWatch,  which  is  about  to 
enter  beta  testing,  depends  on  the  con¬ 
tract  developed  with  customers.  □ 


Data  Packets 

continued  from  page  1 5 

ments  in  its  V.32  modem  line  and  cut 
prices  on  its  SPN  series  of  diagnostic, 
leased-line  modems. 

The  N9630  modem  (formerly  the 
DSP963O)  has  been  repackaged  to  weigh 
45%  less  and  use  40%  less  power  than  the 
earlier  9-6K  bit/sec  V.32  modem.  NEC 
America  also  added  a  nine-number  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  backed  up  by  nonvolatile 
memory  and  new  front-panel  menus,  to 
simplify  diagnostics,  configuration  and  in¬ 
stallation. 

The  N9630  now  supports  the  Hayes  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Products,  Inc.  AT  command 
set ,  making  it  compatible  with  a  wider  vari¬ 
ety  of  software  packages. 

The  SPN  series  uses  a  primary  channel 
for  data  transmission  and  a  side  channel  to 
support  various  network  monitoring  func¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time.  New  prices  for  the 
SPN  modems  range  from  $3,090  to 
$4,560,  compared  with  the  previous  price 
range  of  $4,035  to  $7,995. 

Finally,  NEC  America  announced  pric¬ 
ing  for  its  previously  announced  Network 
Control  and  Management  System 
(NCMS)/PC  386.  The  company  claims  the 
NCMS/PC  386  is  the  first  system  that  can 
monitor  dial-up,  digital  and  analog  lines  at 
the  same  time.  Prices  depend  on  configu¬ 
ration  and  range  from  $  1 6,000  for  a  base 
system  to  $37,500  for  the  high-end  sys¬ 
tem. 

■NEC  America’s  Data  and  Video  Commu¬ 
nications  Systems  Division  can  be  reached 
by  writing  to  110  Rio  Robles,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95134,  or  by  calling  (408)  433- 
1250  or  (800)  222-4632,  ext.  1 277.  □ 
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If  you  have  a  telephone,  chances  are  you  have  the 
right  cabling  already  installed  to  run  Ethernet: 
unshielded  twisted  pair  cable.  Yes,  the  modem 
cabling  you’re  probably  already  using  for 
telephone  and  data  communications  now,  for 
the  first  time,  runs  Ethernet  at  10Mb/ s. 

The  reason  is  LattisNet®  from  SynOptics™  Com¬ 
munications.  The  result  is  enormous  savings  in 
money,  time  and  trouble  for  anyone  installing 
an  Ethernet  local  area  network. 

You’ll  avoid  paying  for  miles  of  expen¬ 
sive  coax  cable.  Avoid  the  noise,  con¬ 
struction,  disruption  and  downtime  of 
installing  it.  And  avoid  the  high  cost 
of  subsequent  moves  and  changes. 

LattisNet  even  comes  with  inte¬ 
grated  Fault-Isolation  and  Diagnostics 
for  instantaneous  troubleshooting. 

Our  Connectivity  Guide  explains  why 
the  best  way  is  also  the  easiest. 

We  should  know.  This  is  our  second  first  in 
two  years:  LattisNet  is  also  the  only  network  that 
supports  Ethernet  on  the  IBM  cabling  system. 

And  fiber  optic  cable  as  well. 

The  new  unshielded  LattisNet  was  the 
choice  of  Kodak,  Novell,  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  many  others. 


1988  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 


NETWORIXT 
EUROPE  89 

at  Hannover  Fair  CeBIT 

Morch  8*15,  1989,  Hannover,  Wett  Germany 


/  □  Send  your  Connectivity  Guide  to  me  immediately. 

□  Have  a  Sales  Representative  call  me  directly. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


State 


| Phone 


TRADEMARKS-IBM:  International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Kodak:  Eastman 
Kodak  Company;  Novell:  Novell,  Inc.;  SynOptics  and  LattisNet:  SynOptics  Communications, 
Inc.  University  of  Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin 


Our  original  LattisNet  is  installed  in  more  than  500 
major  U.S.  companies  with  a  total  of  over  100,000  nodes. 
Call  or  mail  this  coupon,  or  your  business  card, 
to  get  the  LattisNet  Connectivity  Guide.  You’ll  appre¬ 
ciate  seeing  why  the  best  way  to  run  Ethernet  is  so 
surprisingly  simple. 

Call  us  at  800-USA-8023. 


1 SynOptics 

Communications, Inc. 


SynOptics  Communications.  Inc. 
501  East  Middlefield  Rd. 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043-4015 

(415)960-1100 


D/WID  ExpressNet. 


Tail fins  are  functional  on 
fish  and  airplanes  but  never 
added  much  utility  to 
automobiles  or  local 
area  networks. 


We  left  a  lot  out  of  DAVID 
ExpressNet  twisted  pair  LAN. 

Stuff  like  non-standard 
approaches.  Added  modules. 
Extra  Software.  Complexity. 
Unnecessary  bulk.  And 
high  price.  The  tail  fins  of 
networking. 

What  we  left  in  will  light 
up  your  Ethernet  network. 

A  high  speed  hub  that 
will  serve  12  stations  and 
conform  to  the  10Mb  IEEE 
802.3  standard.  PC-  or 
terminal-based  on-board 


diagnostics  and  network 
management  features  that 
deliver  detailed  on-screen 
reports  of  network  status 
and  traffic.  And  it  all  runs 
effortlessly  on  affordable 
twisted  pair  cabling  that  is  easy 
to  install  and  maintain. 


Keep  tail  fins  on  airplanes  and 
fish— call  DAVID  Systems 
today  for  the  location  of  a 
DAVID  reseller  in  your  area. 

408/720-8000. 


Compact,  functional  DAVID 
ExpressNet— the  best  value 
in  twisted  pair  networking. 
Plus  the  better  service  and 
proven  technical  capability  of 
DAVID  Systems  and  its 
resellers. 


DAVID  Systems 

701  E.  Evelyn  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 


LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


U 


1  he  IEEE 


802.2  committee 
won’t  stop.  It’s 
growing  arms  and 
tentacles  and 
generating  standards 
faster  than  they  can  be 
brought  to  market.  I’m 
getting  tired  of  all 
these  different  groups. 
They  are  too 
expensive  and  are 
operating  at  cross¬ 
purposes.” 


Bob  Metcalfe 

Founder  and  vice-president 
3Com  Corp. 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
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LAN  usage  by  industry 


Industry 

Agriculture,  mining 
and  construction 

Bank  savings  and 
loans 

DP  and  business 
services 

Wholesale  and 
retail 

Finance  and 
insurance 


Government 


Transportation  and 
utilities 
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A  survey  of  19,000  businesses  indicates  that  government  agencies,  medical  and 
educational  organizations,  and  banks  are  the  heaviest  users  of  local  networks. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  COMPUTER  INTELLIGENCE,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIF. 


Users  hesitant  to  embrace 
nascent  OS/2  LAN  Manager 

Firms  take  wait-and-see  attitude  about  net  O/S. 


Racore  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  has  repriced  its  line 
of  token-ring  adapters  and 
now  offers  one  eight-bit  board 
for  $399- 

Racore  has  cut  prices  on 
three  models  of  4M  bit/sec  to¬ 
ken-ring  adapters.  At  the  low 
end,  the  eight-bit  version  lists 
for  $399,  while  $499  is  the 
price  for  each  of  the  two  1 6-bit 
boards  —  one  for  microcom¬ 
puters  using  IBM’s  traditional 
Personal  Computer  bus  and 
one  for  Personal  System/ 2 
models  with  the  newer  Micro 
Channel  bus  architecture. 

Officials  of  Racore,  based 
in  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  predicted 
a  downward  trend  in  the  cost 
of  token-ring  nets.  Racore  is 
betting  that  this  will  fuel  de¬ 
mand  for  token-ring  products. 

At  a  briefing  earlier  this 
month,  Racore  President  Paul 
Rasmussen  said  aggressive 
pricing  should  help  Racore 
and  other  network  adapter 
makers  that  follow  suit  to  chip 
away  at  IBM’s  huge  share  of 
the  token-ring  market.  Ana¬ 
lysts  estimate  IBM’s  market 
share  to  be  as  high  as  90%. 

SynOptics  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  offers  the 
LattisNet  Ethernet-over-twist- 
ed-pair  products,  is  moving 
into  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  market  via  a  prod¬ 
uct  and  technology  agreement 
(continued  on  page  21) 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 

Early  reports  indicate  users 
will  not  be  quick  to  abandon  their 
current  local  network  operating 
systems  for  the  Microsoft  Corp./ 
3Com  Corp.  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

A  lack  of  applications  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  the  fledgling 
OS/2  LAN  Manager,  combined 
with  satisfaction  with  their  cur¬ 
rent  network  operating  systems, 
were  the  major  reasons  users 
gave  for  their  reluctance  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

In  addition,  users  said  they 
still  have  questions  about  the  per¬ 
formance  and  capabilities  of 
OS/2  LAN  Manager.  Until  their 
concerns  are  cleared  up,  users 
are  not  sure  what,  if  any,  benefits 
they  would  realize  by  adopting 
the  new  net  operating  system. 

“Switching  network  operating 
systems  is  a  big  move  that  entails 
retraining  personnel  and  invest¬ 
ing  money  in  new  software,”  said 
Richard  Thomas,  manager  of 
end-user  support  at  Welch  Allyn 
Corp.,  a  Skaneateles,  N.Y. -based 
manufacturer  of  medical  diag¬ 
nostic  equipment.  “Right  now, 
there’s  nothing  to  indicate  that 
OS/2  [LAN  Manager]  would  serve 
us  better  than  NetWare.” 

Welch  Allyn  runs  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare  on  several  IBM  Token- 
Ring  Networks,  each  of  which 
supports  50  to  60  nodes. 

The  most  important  issue  fac¬ 
ing  Welch  Allyn,  according  to 
Thomas,  is  establishing  connec¬ 
tivity  with  IBM’s  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  (AS/400)  mid-range 


system.  “I  don’t  see  [OS/2  LAN 
Manager]  in  our  environment  un¬ 
til  at  least  1991-  [With  its]  recent 
announcements  of  support  for 
Unix  systems  and  the  AS/400  via 
Portable  NetWare,  Novell  has  our 
connectivity  needs  covered,”  he 
said. 

Also,  Thomas  said,  “if  Porta¬ 
ble  NetWare  evolves  the  way  we 
think  it  will,  it’s  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  OS/2-based  nets  to 
supplant  NetWare.” 

Although  reluctance  to  switch 
to  the  OS/2  LAN  Manager  is  to  be 
expected  from  NetWare  users, 
even  longtime  3Com  users  are 
balking  at  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

“There  just  aren’t  enough 
gains  to  justify  the  cost  of  switch¬ 
ing  from  our  DOS-based  3  +  op¬ 
erating  system  to  3  + Open,” 
said  Stephen  Larson,  systems  an¬ 
alyst  at  Smith-Corona  Corp.,  a 
manufacturer  of  typewriters  and 
word  processors  in  Cortland,  N.Y. 

“We’d  have  to  switch  the  serv¬ 
ers,  the  PCs,  add  memory  and  re¬ 
train  our  personnel,”  he  said. 
Smith-Corona’s  local  nets  sup¬ 
port  Unix-  and  DOS-based  proces¬ 
sors  and  use  software  packages 
that  wouldn’t  run  under  OS/2. 
“Besides  the  fact  that  our  current 
engineering  software  packages 
are  incompatible  with  [OS/2  LAN 
Manager],  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
buy  any  comparable  OS/2  engi¬ 
neering  software  since  it  doesn’t 
exist  yet,”  Larson  said. 

“The  bottom  line  for  myself 
and  a  lot  of  other  users  is,  we’re 
not  going  to  consider  installing 
(continued  on  page  21) 


Users  move  toward 
integrated  net  mgmt. 

Major  LAN  vendors  respond  to  growing  demand 
among  users  for  corporatewide  network  control. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Whether 
by  choice  or  by  dictum,  network 
managers  in  the  near  future  will 
be  faced  with  the  task  of  integrat¬ 
ing  their  local  networks  into  cor¬ 
poratewide  net  control  systems. 

As  corporate  networks  em¬ 
brace  distributed  computing  and 
client/server  architectures,  net¬ 
work  managers  are  faced  with 
tracking  events  across  several 
different  networks.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  feat,  they  need  to  merge 
different  net  control  systems  into 
a  centralized  system  capable  of 
policing  network  security,  moni¬ 
toring  events  across  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  reacting  to  alarms  with 
the  proper  remedial  commands. 

“What  network  management 
is  all  about  now  is  keeping  these 
mixed  information  systems  up 
and  running,”  said  Craig  Burton, 
senior  vice-president  in  charge  of 
strategic  directions  for  Novell, 
Inc.  “When  you  start  getting  into 
multivendor,  multiprotocol  envi¬ 
ronments,  network  management 
becomes  extremely  important.” 

That  is  the  way  Sytek,  Inc.  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.’s  Hughes 
Network  Systems,  Inc.  subsidiary 


see  it  too.  The  two  companies, 
which  have  announced  plans  to 
merge  their  respective  local-  and 
wide-area  network  businesses, 
have  made  the  development  of  an 
enterprisewide  net  management 
system  their  top  priority. 

Similarly,  3Com  Corp.  is 
“heading  very  strongly  in  this  di¬ 
rection,”  said  Eric  Benhamou, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  3 Corn’s  Software  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division. 

Users  have  been  screaming  for 
integrated  network  management 
for  years,  according  to  Steve 
Spanier,  a  vice-president  at  In- 
fonetics,  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Survey  says  .  .  . 

In  a  just-completed  survey  of 
Fortune  500  companies,  Infone- 
tics  determined  that  the  three 
most  important  net  management 
features  now,  and  for  the  next 
two  years,  are  security,  fault  iso¬ 
lation  and  performance  monitor¬ 
ing. 

“Users  always  want  more  se¬ 
curity,”  Burton  said.  Local  net¬ 
work  security  has  a  tough  time 
comparing  favorably  to  what  us- 
( continued  on  page  51) 


BY  MARLY  CARDOZO 

OSI  vs.  TCP/IP: 
mudslinging  isn’t  answer 

Networking  vendors  too  often  treat  the  choice  between  OSI 
and  TCP/IP  as  a  black-and-white,  either/or  proposition, 
resulting  in  mudslinging  that  is  as  bad  for  the  customer  as  it  is 
for  the  industry. 

On  one  side  are  the  advocates  of  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol,  who  say  the  standard  has  a  more 
impressive  track  record  and  installed  base  than  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  standards  and  that  OSI  will  take  another  10 
years  to  become  viable. 

They  also  point  to  sendees  that  haven’t  been  delivered  with 
OSI  yet,  but  are  available  today  with  TCP/IP. 

Consider  distributed  filing.  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Network 
File  System  (NFS),  a  transparent,  distributed  filing  facility  that 
runs  over  TCP/IP,  allows  users  to  access  data  files  and 
applications  on  remote  systems  without  having  to  learn  new 
commands. 

This  capability  would  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  any 
network,  but  so  far  there  is  no  NFS  equivalent  in  OSI. 

The  same  is  true  for  directory7  sendees.  Although  modest  in 
scope  compared  to  the  extensive  directory  sendees  proposed 

( continued  on  page  20 ) 

Cardozo  is  product  manager  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  standards  and  mail  connectivity  at  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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Mudslinging 
isn’t  the  answer 

continued  from  page  1 9 
under  OSI,  TCP/IP’s  naming  service,  The 
Domain  Name  System,  has  the  singular  vir¬ 
tue  of  being  available  today. 

On  the  other  side  are  supporters  of  OSI. 
They  characterize  TCP/IP  as  two  cans  con¬ 
nected  by  string.  OSI  protocols,  they  say, 
are  far  more  robust  in  addressing  network¬ 
ing  needs. 

At  the  application  level,  for  example, 
OSI’s  X.400  electronic  mail  protocol  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  interchanging  spreadsheets,  Post¬ 
Script  images,  data  bases  and  other  for¬ 
mats  in  addition  to  simple  text.  OSI 
advocates  also  talk  about  global  directory 
services,  on-line  transaction  processing 
and  other  business  services  that  simply 


weren’t  part  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  conception  of  TCP/IP. 

As  for  the  relatively  small  OSI  installed 
base,  supporters  say  it  is  growing.  OSI  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  an  interna¬ 


tional  standard,  with  testing  organizations 
coming  on-line  to  assure  conformance. 

Which  is  better?  As  is  often  the  case  with 
issues  that  appear  black  or  white,  the  truth 


falls  in  a  gray  area  between. 

Networking  is  a  world  of  evolution,  not 
revolution.  Just  as  it  took  decades  for 
TCP/IP  to  become  accepted  as  the  de  facto 
standard,  it  will  take  quite  a  while  before 


OSI  supplants  it. 

Some  users  won’t  abandon  TCP/IP  any 
more  than  they’d  abandon  COBOL  or  FOR¬ 
TRAN.  The  investment  is  too  great,  and  be¬ 


sides,  the  technology  does  what  they  need 
it  to  do. 

A  better  strategy,  one  that  is  too  often 
overlooked,  may  be  to  adopt  both.  There 
are  at  least  three  ways  to  go  about  this: 

■  Dual-stack  configurations,  in  which  both 
networking  protocols  coexist  in  some  or 
all  systems  but  never  interoperate. 

■  Gateways,  which  provide  interoperation 
between  systems  using  different  proto¬ 
cols. 

■  Hybrid  stacks,  in  which  the  top  layers 
are  OSI  and  the  lower  layers  are  TCP/IP, 
or  vice  versa. 

In  a  dual-stack  configuration,  systems 
support  both  TCP/IP  and  OSI  protocols  in 
parallel  over  a  single  physical  network  — 
both  running  under  a  Unix,  VMS  or  other 
multitasking,  multiprocessing  operating 
system. 


Just  as  it  took  decades  for  TCP/IP  to  be  accepted  as  the  de 
facto  standard,  it  will  take  quite  a  while  before  OSI  supplants  it. 

▲  ▲A 


Choose  your  protocol  converter 
from  the  company 
that  gives  you  more  choices. 


KMW  Systems  offers  the  most 
complete  line  of  protocol  converters 
available,  designed  with  experience  in 
data  communications  that  no  one  else  can 
claim.  We  invented  our  first  protocol 
converter  more  than  11  years  ago,  and 
we’ve  been  helping  companies  make  the 
right  connections  ever  since. 

KMW  protocol  converters  allow  local 
or  remote  connection  of  virtually  any 
asynchronous  device  to  any  system 
using  IBM  protocols. 


Batch  protocol  converters. 

KMW  batch  protocol  converters  allow 
high-speed  (up  to  56  Kbps),  high- volume 
batch  processing  without  operator  inter¬ 
action.  3770,  HASP,  and  2780/3780 
emulation  allows  connection  to  a  variety 
of  printers,  plotters,  minis,  micros, 
and  KMW  graphic  element  pro¬ 
cessors.  Features  include  auto 
sign-on,  menu-driven  setup, 
on-board  diagnostics,  and  V.35 
or  RS-232  host  interfaces. 


Coax  protocol 
converters. 


Without  any  host 
modification,  our 
one-port,  receive- 
only  unit  provides 
3287  emulation  for 
connection  to  low- 
cost  ASCII  printers, 
plotters  and  other 


devices.  And  adding  a  KMW  VP- 10 
graphics  processor  lets  your  mainframe 
drive  raster  output  devices. 

Interactive  protocol 
converters. 

3174/3274  SNA  and  3271  BSC  cluster 
controller  emulation  allows  up  to  eight 
CRTs,  computers,  and  printers  remote 
access  to  your  mainframe.  For  maximum 
productivity,  printer  pass-through  allows 
you  to  send  one  set  of  data  to  your  prin¬ 
ter  while  you  work  on  a  different  set  of 
data  on  your  terminal  or  micro.  Other 
features  include  25th  status  line,  color, 
graphics  support  and  APL. 

Bvinax  protocol  converters. 

KMW  also  manufactures  protocol 
converters  for  use  with  IBM  System 
34/36/38  computers.  KMW’s  Twinax 
converter  lets  you  make  the  most  of  your 
System/3X,  by  allowing  communication 
with  ASCII  printers,  CRTs,  PCs,  and 
Macintoshes. 

The  support  you  need  — 
from  KMW 

You  can  count  on  KMW  to  provide 
the  protocol  converter  you  need  —  and 
to  back  it  up  with  excellent  service.  We 
also  offer  a  technical  support  hotline  for 
immediate  answers  to  your  questions. 

Make  the  right  connections  —  with 
KMW  protocol  converters,  graphics 
processors,  and  channel  interfaces. 

KMW  has  sales  representatives  across 
the  nation,  as  well  as  in  London.  Call 
(800)  531-5167  for  the  sales  office 
nearest  you. 

KMW 
SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 

(800)  531-5167 

In  Texas,  (512)338-3000 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Inc.  •  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
©1988  KMW  Systems  Corporation 


Peaceful  coexistence 

Dual-stack  arrangements  allow  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  OSI  protocols  into  a  TCP/IP 
environment  without  additional  invest¬ 
ment  in  computer  systems. 

Users  of  dual-stack  systems  can  gain 
OSI  experience  without  disrupting  TCP/IP 
connectivity.  In  this  scenario,  the  two  en¬ 
vironments  coexist  peacefully,  enabling 
users  of  both  persuasions  to  get  their  work 
done. 

Of  course,  the  twain  shall  never  meet. 
Because  both  network  environments  are 
independent,  users  typically  need  two  par¬ 
allel  sets  of  applications  and  must  know 
which  one  to  invoke  based  on  network  con¬ 
figuration. 

By  adding  a  gateway  to  a  dual-stack  sys¬ 
tem,  much  of  the  underlying  complexity 
can  be  hidden  from  users.  Gateways  enable 
TCP/IP  and  OSI  systems  to  interoperate  by 
converting  between  corresponding  TCP/ 
IP  and  OSI  functions. 

For  example,  with  an  E-mail  gateway  on 
the  network,  users  of  TCP/IP  E-mail  pro¬ 
grams  can  transparently  exchange  mes¬ 
sages  with  users  of  OSI  E-mail  (X.400) 
programs. 

Both  sets  of  users  can  extend  their 
reach  to  a  broader  E-mail  community  with¬ 
out  affecting  their  current  routines.  Com¬ 
pared  to  dual-stack  solutions,  relatively 
few  gateways  are  needed  to  service  an  in¬ 
ternetwork,  so  their  impact  on  the  total 
sofware  investment  is  minimized. 

Borrowed  applications 

With  a  hybrid  stack,  a  TCP/IP  installa¬ 
tion  could  borrow  an  application  from  OSI. 
For  example,  X.400  might  be  hooked  into 
a  TCP/IP  network,  thus  providing  the 
benefits  of  an  advanced  E-mail  application 
without  having  to  convert  the  entire  net¬ 
work  backbone. 

Of  course,  users  could  only  communi¬ 
cate  with  those  who  had  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these  three  ap¬ 
proaches  are  compromises.  As  the  number 
of  dual-stack  systems  increases,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  functions  such  as  network  configura¬ 
tion,  administration  and  maintenance  be¬ 
come  complex. 

In  the  case  of  gateways,  functionality  is 
lost  in  the  translation. 

Performance  is  also  degraded,  making 
gateways  a  weak  solution  where  fast  re¬ 
sponse  time  is  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  gateways  make  perfect  sense  for 
store-and- forward  E-mail  systems  and  oth¬ 
er  batch-like  applications. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  to  implement 
TCP/IP  and  OSI  simultaneously  is  that  it 
lets  TCP/IP  users  experiment  with  OSI 
functionality  while  still  doing  business  on 
a  proven  network.  □ 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 


Users  hesitant  to  embrace 


continued  from  page  1 9 

the  OS/2  LAN  Manager  until  the 
application  support  is  there.  And 
no  one  knows  for  sure  when  that 
will  be,”  he  said. 

Other  industry  participants 
expressed  similar  sentiments 
about  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

“I  hear  people  talking  about 
the  future  capabilities  of  OS/2 
LAN  Manager,  but  I  don’t  know  if 
vendors  are  actually  delivering 
on  their  promises  yet,”  said  Dick 
Murphy,  president  of  Carolina 
Business  Systems,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Most  users,  Murphy  said,  are 
taking  a  wait-and-see  attitude  re¬ 
garding  OS/2  LAN  Manager.  As 
long  as  there’s  doubt  about  OS/2 
LAN  Manager’s  performance,  us¬ 
ers  will  make  do  with  existing  net¬ 
work  operating  systems  such  as 
NetWare  or  3Com’s  older  MS- 
DOS-based  3  +  . 

“These  are  known  quantities. 
Users  know  what  they’ve  got  and 
what  the  operating  systems  can 
do,”  he  said.  Murphy  said  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  pleased  that  Novell 
has  committed  to  supporting 
most  major  operating  systems, 
including  Unix,  DOS,  OS/2  and, 
most  recently,  the  AS/400’s 
OS/400  operating  system. 

“Our  users  are  telling  us 
they’ll  stick  with  NetWare  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  which  network 
operating  system  they  add  to 
their  environments,  they’re  con¬ 
fident  Novell  will  support  it,”  he 
said. 

One  such  user  is  Cleveland 


Netnotes 

continued  from  page  1 9 

with  Retix,  a  leading  provider  of 
OSI  products. 

SynOptics,  based  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  said  the  partnership 
will  result  in  a  data  exchange  ca¬ 
pability  between  LattisNet  net 
management  technology  and 
OSI-based  net  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  LattisNet  network  man¬ 
agement  product,  released  last 
December,  operates  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  LattisNet  concentrators 
to  provide  centralized  network 
control  and  monitoring  of  a  Lat¬ 
tisNet  local  network’s  physical 
and  data-link  layers. 

Excelan,  Inc.’s  Kinetics,  Inc. 
division,  a  manufacturer  of 
Ethernet  adapters  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintoshes,  is  devel¬ 
oping  an  Ethernet  card  for  NeXT, 
Inc.’s  new  computer. 

The  Kinetics  NL,  which  is 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1989,  will  provide  the 
NeXT  computer  with  standard 
and  twisted-pair  Ethernet  con¬ 
nections. 

Kinetics,  based  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  said  the  board  is  be¬ 
ing  developed  in  conjunction  > 
with  SynOptics  Communications, 
Inc.  and  will  incorporate  SynOp¬ 
tics’  LattisNet  technology.  Pric¬ 
ing  has  not  been  set  yet.  □ 


State  University  in  Cleveland. 
The  university  has  a  mix  of  Ether¬ 
nets  supporting  NetWare  and  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.’s  DECnet, 
said  David  Chatfield,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  academic  services  in  the 
Computer  Sendees  Department. 

“DOS  and  NetWare  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  disappear  anytime  soon. 
We’ll  add  to  those  networks  rath¬ 


er  than  switch  to  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager,”  Chatfield  said. 

However,  Cleveland  State  will 
soon  install  an  IBM  OS/2  Extend¬ 
ed  Edition-based  network  in  its 
computer  center  for  experimen¬ 
tal  purposes.  The  school  may 
eventually  expand  its  use  of  OS/2 
Extended  Edition  to  other  parts  of 
the  campus. 

But  Chatfield  said  he  doesn’t 
foresee  a  major  role  for  the  OS/2 
LAN  Manager.  “[OS/2]  LAN  Man¬ 


ager  won’t  serve  a  significant 
portion  of  our  user  population  in 
the  near  future.  We  just  don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  beneficial  to  us.  The 
network  operating  systems  we 
have  in  place  suit  us  just  fine.” 

Stuart  Carol,  network  project 
leader  at  Mutual  of  America  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  New  York,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  view.  He  said 
the  expense  of  having  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  random-access 
memory  is  one  reason  his  compa¬ 


ny  is  sticking  with  Novell  System 
Fault  Tolerant  (SFT)  NetWare  in¬ 
stead  of  migrating  to  OS/2  LAN 
Manager. 

“It  takes  a  minimum  of  3M  to 
4M  bytes  of  resident  RAM  memo¬ 
ry  on  each  workstation  to  run  the 
few  existing  applications  for 
OS/2  LAN  Manager,”  Carol  said. 
“NetWare  SFT  running  on  our  4M 
bit/sec  IBM  Token-Ring  Nets  is 
serving  our  needs  more  than  ade¬ 
quately.”  □ 


Find  solutions 
to  your  network 
management  needs 

at  the  2nd  annual 

Network  Management  Solutions 
June  20-22, 1989  in  Chicago. 


•  m 


This  three-day  conference  will 
help  you  make  your  multivendor 
network  more  productive  and  effi¬ 
cient.  It  provides  voice  and  data 
network  professionals  with  class¬ 
room-style  instruction  by  industry 
experts  and  consultants. 


Sessions  focus  on  user  problems 
such  as  downtime,  overloading, 
errors,  incompatibility  and  re¬ 
source  optimization  —  issues 
network  professionals  face  daily. 
Product  presentations  and  hands- 
on  demonstrations  with  major 
vendors  will  let  you  see  what’s 
new  in  network  management.  Plus, 
share  your  thoughts  and  ideas  with 
others  and  return  to  work  with  a 
fresh  approach. 

Network  Management  Solutions  is 
sponsored  by  Network  World,  the 
newsweekly  for  user  networking 
strategies  and  managed  by  IDG 
Conference  Management  Group. 


For  more  details,  call  Toll-Free 
800-225-4698,  telex  95-1 153, 
FAX  508-872-8237  or  simply 
complete  and  return  the  coupon 
below  to: 

Network  Management  Solutions 
P.O.  Box  9171,  20  Speen  St. 
Framingham,  MA  01701. 


Network  Management  Solutions 

June  20-22,  1989  •  Swiss  Grand  Hotel,  Chicago 


□  Yes  ,  I'd  like  to  find  solutions  to  my  network  management  needs!  Please  send  me  information  on  attending 

Network  Management  Soutions  on  June  20-22,  1989  at  the  Swiss  Grand  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Send  the  information  to: 


Name 


Title 


Company 

Street _ 

City _ 


P.O.  Box 
State _ 


Zip 


Business  Phone 


NWW 
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Internetworking 
It  takes  a  special  kind 

of  vision. 


It's  your  next  step,  integrating  exist¬ 
ing  LANs  and  WANs  into  a  unified 
network.  But,  typically,  you'll  face  a 
host  of  potential  sacrifices.  Data  relia¬ 
bility.  Performance.  Transparency. 
Existing  investments.  Network  man¬ 
ageability.  Maintainability.  Cost- 
effective  growth  and  migration. 

Halley  Systems  offers  reliable  net¬ 
work  solutions  and  a  unique  vision 
that's  evident  in  our  heritage,  our 
internetworking  approach  and  our 
product  line.  A  singular  perspective 
that,  with  insight  into  both  past  and 
future,  allows  us  to  merge  existing 
network  advantages  into  a  reliable 
network-to-network  solution  meeting 
today's  needs  and  paving  tomorrow's 
migration  path. 


Our  Connect  VIEW™  Network 
Management  System,  incorporating 
monitoring  and  diagnostics,  planning 
and  traffic  analysis,  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple.  Employing  an  icon-based  graphi¬ 
cal  interface,  it's  a  genuinely  integrat¬ 
ed  approach  to  managing  inter¬ 
networks  compatible  with  OSI  and 
IEEE  control  protocols. 

Or  take  our  ConnectLAN™ 
Brouters  —  for  seamless  communica¬ 
tions  among  users  on  multiple  LANs 
such  as  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring. 

With  our  broadband  modems,  they'll 
also  route  traffic  over  a  backbone  net¬ 
work  suporting  voice,  data  and  video 
traffic  on  a  campus-wide  basis. 

There's  more.  But,  in  short,  you'll 
find  we're  the  people  who  can  net¬ 


work  your  networks  while  maximiz¬ 
ing  past  —  and  future  investments. 

Write  or  phone  today.  And  get 
some  eye-opening  answers  to  the 
internetworking  challenge. 

(408)  432-2600,  Dept.  B 

Helping  you  put  your 
LANs  in  touch 

2730  Orchard  Parkway, 

San  Jose,  CA  95134 
(408)  432-2600,  Dept  B 
Fax  (408)  943-1601 
RCA  Telex  255980  HSI  UR 

ConnectVIEW™  and  ConnectLAN™  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Halley  Systems,  Irrc. 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


Communicating 
effectively  was  the  most 
important  concern  of 
1 20  Fortune  500 
information  systems 
executives  surveyed 
recently  by  Chicago- 
based  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the 
respondents  rated  this 
either  extremely  or 
very  important,  more 
than  any  other 
technical  or  managerial 
issue  addressed 
in  the  survey. 


is  it  time  to  lift  the 
restrictions  barring  the 
regional  Bell  holding 
companies  from  manu¬ 
facturing  net  equipment? 


■■  It’s  really  a  delicate  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  tend  to  agree  with 
the  vendors.  It  probably  is  time 
[to  lift  the  restrictions]. 

“This  [U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold]  Greene  situation 
is  one  that  I  think  everyone 
questions.  He  did  a  fine  job  in 
1984.  Now  there  should  be 
some  other  vehicle  for  control¬ 
ling  the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry.  Greene  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  picture  at  this  point. 

“I  don’t  see  how  [letting  the 
RBHCs  manufacture  equipment] 
can  hurt.  It  certainly  wouldn’t 
hurt  our  balance  of  trade.” 

Douglas  Ballou 
Independent  consultant 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

££  1  think  it’s  natural  that 
they  get  back  into  the  business. 
If  it’s  profitable  for  them  and 
they  can  do  a  good  job,  let 
them  do  it.  If  they’re  going  to 
fail  at  it,  they’ll  back  out. 

“However,  I  think  the  [pub¬ 
lic]  network  still  needs  to  be 
controlled.  They  can  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell,  as  long  as  they  do 
so  through  separate  entities.  I’d 
hate  to  see  any  one  business 
entity  subsidize  the  other.” 

Stephen  Camilla 
Director  of  telecommunications 
University  of  Chicago 


MAP/TOP  Users  Group 
considers  MAP  upgrade 

Modified  standard  could  be  available  next  year. 
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BY  WAYNE  ECKERSON 


Sam  Stafford,  Supermarkets  General’s  corporate  telecom  director 

Grocery  chain  gets  an 
edge  from  technology 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.J.  —  Super- 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  The 
North  American  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group  is  considering  releasing  a 
newversion  of  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  standard  as 
early  as  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  modified  standard  would 
allow  the  use  of  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bling  in  MAP  factory  networks 
and  would  support  a  common  ap¬ 
plication  interface  for  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Messaging  Specifica¬ 
tion  (MMS),  which  allows  gener¬ 
al-purpose  computers  to  issue 
commands  to  more  specialized 
processors  on  the  factory  floor. 
The  application  interface  speci¬ 
fies  a  common  way  for  a  vendor’s 
proprietary  application  software 
to  work  with  MMS. 

Release  of  a  newversion  of  the 
MAP  specifications,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  contemplated  by  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  MAP/ 
TOP  Users  Group  here,  does  not 
represent  a  retreat  from  the 
group’s  earlier  statement  that  it 
would  wait  six  years  before 
changing  MAP  Version  3  0,  which 
was  unveiled  in  June  1987,  said 
Michael  Kaminski,  manager  of 
advanced  manufacturing  engi¬ 
neering  at  General  Motors  Corp. 


and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
MAP/Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col  movement. 

“All  we  meant  was  that  we 
wouldn’t  add  any  technologies 
that  are  incompatible  with  3-0 
and  that  make  it  obsolete,”  Ka¬ 
minski  said.  “We  never  said  we’d 
stop  putting  new  technologies 
into  MAP.  We  want  vendors  to  re¬ 
alize  that  their  investment  in  3-0 
products  will  be  good  for  several 
years.” 

Kaminski  said  a  newversion  of 
MAP  with  support  for  fiber  and 
the  common  MMS  interface  could 
be  released  later  this  year  or  in 
early  1990.  Both  technologies 
are  fully  compatible  with  MAP 
3.0,  he  said. 

Two  standards  ready 

Kaminski  said  the  MAP/TOP 
Users  Group  and  other  standards 
bodies  have  only  recently  com¬ 
pleted  work  on  specifications  de¬ 
fining  how  the  MMS  interface  and 
fiber  cables  would  work  in  a  MAP 
net.  Users  are  eager  to  implement 
both  technologies,  Kaminski 
said,  because  they  can  alleviate 
some  factory  networking  prob¬ 
lems.  Currently,  the  MAP  stan¬ 
dard  specifies  only  use  of  copper 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


markets  General  Corp.  is  pursu¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  network  strate¬ 
gy  that  has  helped  it  become  one 
of  the  leading  regional  retail  food 
chains. 

Two  years  ago,  the  privately 
held  company  began  building  a 
Ku-band  very  small  aperture  ter¬ 
minal  satellite  network  to  con¬ 
nect  its  supermarkets  and  stores. 
According  to  Sam  Stafford,  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  for  the  company,  the  VSAT 
net  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  re¬ 
tail  food  industry. 

Today,  Stafford  and  his  de¬ 
partment  are  busy  investigating  a 
host  of  other  network  technol¬ 
ogies,  from  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  to  in-store  video  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  technologies  will 
enable  the  chain  to  offer  a  greater 
number  of  products  and  services 
at  lower  prices  than  its  competi¬ 
tors,  he  said. 

“When  I  came  to  Supermar¬ 
kets  General,  my  job  description 
said  I  was  supposed  to  be  ‘cre¬ 
ative  and  innovative’  in  finding 
new  network  technologies  that 
would  add  to  the  bottom  line,” 
Stafford  said.  “Management  has 
held  us  to  that  standard,  which  is 
what  makes  this  an  exciting  place 
to  work.” 

Risk-taking  is  not  a  character¬ 
istic  many  people  associate  with 
the  retail  food  industry,  where 
profit  margins  are  slim  —  usually 
2%  or  less. 

“We  may  be  given  a  free  reign 
to  innovate,  but  we  have  to  prove 
[the  value  of]  every  step  we  take, 
more  than  communications  man¬ 
agers  in  more  cash-rich  indus¬ 
tries,”  Stafford  said. 

Still,  Stafford  believes  man¬ 
agement  at  Supermarkets  Gener¬ 
al  satisfies  its  cost-cutting  in¬ 


stincts  without  sacrificing  a 
commitment  to  networking. 

“Management  doesn’t  see  us 
as  a  necessary  evil  but  as  people 
who  can  effectively  increase  the 
company’s  market  share,”  Staf¬ 
ford  said.  “As  a  result,  we  end  up 
winning  a  lot  more  than  we  lose.” 

Regional  integrated  net 

Supermarkets  General  owns 
and  operates  285  stores,  wTiich 
are  located  mostly  in  Newjersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  state.  Its  largest  hold¬ 
ings  include  Pathmark  supermar¬ 
kets  and  drug  stores,  Purity  Su¬ 
preme,  Inc.  supermarkets  and 
Rickies  Home  Centers.  The  firm 
employs  55,000  people  and  is 
Newjersey’s  largest  employer. 

Each  store  is  equipped  with  an 
IBM  Series/ 1  minicomputer 
linked  on-line  to  IBM  3081  and 
3084  host  computers  at  head¬ 
quarters  here,  as  well  as  with  in¬ 
store  point-of-sale  scanners  and 
registers.  All  stores  are  linked  to 
headquarters  via  either  multi¬ 
drop  leased  lines  running  at 
speeds  ranging  from  2,400  bit/ 
sec  to  1.544M  bit/sec  or  56K 
bit/sec  VSAT  satellite  links. 

The  network  enables  store 
managers  to  access  sophisticated 
applications,  such  as  employee 
scheduling,  payroll  and  electron¬ 
ic  mail,  residing  on  host  comput¬ 
ers.  It  also  allows  headquarters  to 
coordinate  pricing  and  purchas¬ 
ing  for  all  stores. 

Daily  pricing  updates  are  sent 
via  the  network  directly  to  POS 
scanning  machines.  In  turn,  store 
managers  submit  their  orders  via 
Series/ 1  terminals  to  headquar¬ 
ters  here. 

The  network  allows  the  com¬ 
pany  to  order  and  stock  supplies 
at  its  regional  warehouses  and 
distribution  centers  more  effi- 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


BY  ERIC  SCHMALL 

Coping  with  today’s 
information  anxiety 

Information  Anxiety,  Richard  Wurman  (New  York:  Bantam 
Doubleday  Dell  Publishing  Group,  Inc.,  1989),  $19-95. 

Communications  managers  are  building  networks  that  carry 
ever  greater  amounts  of  information.  As  such,  they’re  one 
of  the  prime  instigators,  as  well  as  one  of  the  victims,  of  the 
malady  described  in  Information  Anxiety. 

Information  anxiety,  according  to  Richard  VUirman,  is 
bewilderment  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  information.  That 
anxiety  is  spreading  as  the  amount  of  data  available  to  people 
skyrockets.  More  than  1,000  books  are  published  every  day, 
Wurman  writes.  The  total  of  all  printed  knowledge  doubles 
every  eight  years.  A  typical  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  contains  more  text  than  the  average  17th  centuiy 
European  read  in  a  lifetime. 

Information  Anxiety  is  about  coping  with  the  glut  of 
information  in  the  information  age.  It  presents  strategies  for 
assimilating  the  flood  of  data  and  for  presenting  information 
more  palatably.  As  such,  communications  managers  could 
benefit  from  reading  this  book. 

Wirman,  an  architect  by  training,  specializes  in  finding 
simpler  ways  to  present  information  to  people.  Among  other 
things,  he  designed  the  Pacific  Bell  Yellow  Pages  and  a  series  of 

(continued  on  page  51) 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


A  Pathmark  store  in  New  York. 


Grocery  chain 
gets  an  edge 

continued  from  page  23 
ciently.  Host  computers  compile 
sales  data  from  POS  scanners  at 
all  stores,  which  allow  top  man¬ 
agement  to  track  purchasing 
trends.  Management  can  then  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  orders  for 
goods  depending  on  how  quickly 
or  slowly  those  goods  are  moving 
through  the  stores. 


According  to  Stafford,  the  pri¬ 
mary  advantage  of  moving  to  the 
VSAT  network  is  that  it  stabilizes 
data  transmission  costs.  Super¬ 
markets  General  signed  a  seven- 
year  fixed-price  rental  contract 
with  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  that  al¬ 
lows  the  company  to  use  GTE 
Spacenet’ s  satellite  hub  atop  New 
York’s  World  Trade  Center. 

Currently,  65  Supermarkets 
General  stores  are  equipped  with 
VSATs  and  at  least  85  more  will 


WHEN  A  LAN  GOES  DOWN 
DO  YOU  GO  WITH  IT? 

Business  stops  when  a  LAN  stops.  And  so  can  many  a 
promising  career. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  —  and  a  whole  lot  less 
expensive.  Which  is  why  MIS  professionals  are  turning  to 
Spider  network  monitors  to  identify  problems  before  they 
come  up. 

A  SpiderMonitor  helps  you  make  your  LANs  work  harder: 
it  eliminates  bottlenecks,  improves  resource-sharing,  lets  you 
plan  for  future  network  demand. 

(It  also  helps  you  understand  all  the  nuances  of  your 
LAN  -  learning  as  you  work.) 

SpiderMonitors  are  designed  for  complex  multi-vendor 
environments  and  support  all  standard  protocols  on  any 
IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  network.  Statistics,  Performance, 

Summary,  Test,  Development,  Traffic  Generation:  Spider- 
Monitors  are  six  multi-tasking  tools  in  one.  With  statistics 


Spider  Systems  Inc.,  12  New  England  Executive  Park,  Burlington,  MA  01803. 

Please  send  me:  □  Full  information  on  SpiderMonitors  □  A  5  1/4”  demo  disk 

□  A3  V2"  demo  disk  □  Please  arrange  a  live  demo  on  my  network 

Name  Title 

Company 

Address 


for  network  loading,  capacity  usage,  performance  and 
station  activity  -  all  presented  in  a  logical,  coherent  way. 

And  all  accessed  through  the  friendliest  user  interface 
in  the  industry. 

Choose  from  two  models:  a  board  and  software  kit  for 
an  existing  AT  or  XT  compatible,  or  a  rugged  portable  unit. 

A  SpiderMonitor  is  a  wise  investment,  fully  backed  by 
comprehensive,  on-the-spot  support.  No  wonder  MIS 
professionals,  installation  engineers,  software  and  systems 
developers  rely  on  SpiderMonitors  —  worldwide. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  today  on  (800)  447-7807,  for 
literature  and  a  demo  disk. 

SpiderMonitors:  the  friendly, 
low-cost  way  to  keep  LANs  up  and 
running. 

(And  that  means  you,  too.) 


soon  be  linked  via  satellite,  Staf¬ 
ford  said.  “Since  divestiture, 
leased-line  rates  from  carriers 
have  fluctuated  greatly,  making  it 
a  nightmare  to  estimate  costs 
from  year  to  year,”  he  said. 

The  satellite  network  also  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduces  the  lead  time 
for  bringing  sites  onto  the  net¬ 
work,  Stafford  said.  Carriers 
might  take  from  one  to  three 
months  to  install  a  new  circuit, 
whereas  VSAT  terminals  can  be 
installed  on  a  rooftop  and  be 
transmitting  data  within  two 
weeks,  he  said. 

Moreover,  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  can  bring  stores  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  Stafford  said. 
By  transmitting  data  between  all 
stores  and  host  computers  at  56K 
bit/sec,  headquarters  can  accom¬ 
modate  just-in-time  shipments  of 
products  to  stores.  This  allows 
stores  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
stock  rooms  and  dedicate  addi¬ 
tional  floor  space  to  displaying  a 
greater  variety  of  goods. 

The  ability  to  display  more 
items  is  critical  as  supermarkets 
and  general  merchandise  stores, 
such  as  K  mart  Corp.  stores,  move 
toward  one-stop  shopping,  Staf¬ 
ford  said.  Supermarkets  General 
needs  to  provide  nonfood  items, 
such  as  automotive  supplies,  vid¬ 
eo  rentals,  film  processing  and 
books,  to  compete  successfully 
today,  he  said. 

When  presenting  his  case  for 
the  VSAT  network  to  upper  man¬ 
agement,  Stafford  recalled,  he 
said  satellite  technology  would 
support  a  wide  range  of  new  ap¬ 
plications.  Among  those  applica¬ 
tions  is  video  broadcasting,  which 
the  company  can  use  to  train  em¬ 
ployees  and  advertise  products  in 
its  stores. 

Stafford  said  he  is  working  to 
place  on  store  shelves  small  LCD 
screens  that  food  producers  can 
use  to  advertise  their  goods.  Larg¬ 
er  LCD  screens  will  be  installed 
elsewhere  in  the  store  to  adver¬ 
tise  markdowns,  sales,  and  new 
items  and  services  offered  by  the 
store.  Data  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  transmitted  from 
headquarters  to  the  screens  over 
the  VSAT  net.  □ 


Users  group 
mulls  upgrade 

continued  from  page  23 
wiring  in  carrierband  and  broad¬ 
band  MAP  networks.  Copper’s 
performance  can  degrade  in  ar¬ 
eas  with  a  great  deal  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  noise,  such  as  near  a 
furnace.  Fiber  is  impervious  to 
electrical  noise  and  many  users 
want  to  use  it  in  MAP  networks. 

The  MMS  interface,  if  adopted 
by  factory  network  application 
vendors,  would  alleviate  the  need 
for  users  to  customize  applica¬ 
tions  to  work  with  MMS,  Kaminski 
said.  Few  vendors  currently  pro¬ 
vide  quality  interfaces  between 
their  network  applications  and 
MMS,  Kaminski  said.  Including  a 
standard  MMS  interface  in  MAP 
would  encourage  vendors  to  do  a 
better  job  of  this,  he  said.  □ 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


See  inside  for: 

■  IDEAssociates’  OS/2 
Presentation  Manager 
interface 

■  A  CCITT  V.  3  2 -compatible 
modem  and  a  32-channel 
statistical  multiplexer  from 
Multi-Tech 

■  Mux  Lab’s  new  balun  for 
linking  thin-wire  Ethernets 
using  twisted  pair 


irst  Look 


|  Gateway  offers  fast 
Ethernet  adapter 

Gateway  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  introduced  an  up¬ 
dated  version  of  its  G/Net  LAN 
adapter  board  that  supports 
higher  transmission  speeds 
than  previous  versions. 

The  G/Net  Variable 
Speed  (VS)  LAN  adapter  re¬ 
sides  in  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  XTs,  ATs  and  compatibles 
as  well  as  IBM  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  Model  30s  attached  to 
networks  running  Novell, 
Inc.’s  Advanced  NetWare  or 
System  Fault  Tolerant  Net¬ 
Ware  net  operating  systems. 

The  G/Net  VS  LAN  adapter 
supports  a  maximum  trans¬ 
mission  speed  of  7.16M  bit/ 
sec.  The  previous  G/Net  LAN 
adapter  board  supported  a  top 
speed  of  1 .43M  bit/ sec. 

The  G/Net  VS  LAN  adapter 
additionally  supports  a  dy¬ 
namic  interpacket  switching 
technique  that  enables  it  to 
drop  its  speed  to  1.43M  bit/ 
sec  in  order  to  communicate 
with  network  devices  outfitted 
with  a  G/Net  LAN  adapter  and 
increase  its  speed  to  up  to 
7.16M  bit/sec  when  commu¬ 
nicating  with  devices  outfitted 
with  a  G/Net  VS  LAN  adapter. 

Gateway’s  NetWare-based 
G/Net  local  networks  support 
up  to  50  nodes  on  RG58,  RG59 
or  RG62  coaxial  cable  that  can 
be  up  to  2,000-ft.  long. 

The  G/Net  VS  LAN  adapters 
are  available  now  for  $595 
each. 

Gateway  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  2941  Alton  Ave., 
Irvine,  Calif.  92714,  or  call 
(800)  367-6555  or  (714) 
553-1555. 

( continued  on  page  28 ) 


NetWay  unit 
plays  many 
LAN  roles 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  NetWay 
Technology,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  stand-alone  device » 
that  can  simultaneously  function 
as  six  local  net  devices. 

The  NetWay  Resource  Plat¬ 
form  (NRP)  can  be  configured  to 
serve  as  one  or  more  file  servers, 
mainframe  gateways,  asynchro¬ 
nous  terminal  servers,  printer 
servers  or  other  local  network-at¬ 
tached  devices. 

The  NRP  consists  of  a  stand¬ 
alone  cabinet  and  power  supply 
that  can  support  as  many  as  she 
processor  boards,  14  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT-compatible 
expansion  boards  and  four  disk 
drives. 

The  processor  and  expansion 
boards  reside  in  modules  that 
have  self-contained  back-plane 
buses.  These  back-plane  modules 
support  between  three  and  20 
board  slots. 

When  inserted  into  an  NRP, 
these  back-plane  modules  and 
boards  function  as  separate  com¬ 
puting  devices. 

The  use  of  back-plane  mod¬ 
ules  and  an  NRP  reduces  the 
amount  of  hardware  needed  to 
support  a  stand-alone  file  server, 
a  local  net-to-mainframe  gate¬ 
way  and  an  asynchronous  termi¬ 
nal  server. 

Typically,  three  stand-alone 
IBM  Personal  Computer  ATs 
would  be  needed  to  support  what 
a  single  NRP  and  three  back¬ 
plane  modules  can  support. 

For  instance,  a  five-slot  back¬ 
plane  module  can  be  configured 
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X  he  back-plane 
modules  support 
between  three  and  20 
board  slots. 
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to  act  as  a  file  server.  Users  install 
into  a  back-plane  module  a  pro¬ 
cessor  board,  a  disk  drive  control¬ 
ler  board,  a  network  adapter 
board,  a  monochrome  monitor 
board  and  a  serial/parallel  print¬ 
er  port  board.  When  inserted  into 
the  NRP  and  linked  to  a  local  net¬ 
work,  that  back-plane  module 
will  support  access  to  files  and 
applications  stored  on  one  or 
more  NRP  disk  drives. 

Another  four-slot  back-plane 
module  can  be  outfitted  with  a 


processor  board,  a  net  adapter 
board,  a  local  net-to-mainframe 
gateway  board  and  a  monitor 
board.  The  module  can  then  be 
inserted  into  the  NRP.  This  mod¬ 
ule  would  enable  local  net-at¬ 
tached  devices  to  access  host  files 
by  emulating  host  terminals. 

A  third  five-slot  back-plane 
module  can  be  equipped  with  a 
processor  board,  a  network 
adapter  board,  an  asynchronous 
terminal  server  board  and  a  disk 
controller  board.  When  inserted 
in  an  NRP,  this  module  enables 
attached  asynchronous  terminals 
to  access  a  local  network. 

An  NRP  comes  in  three  basic 
models.  The  Model  2000  and  the 
Model  3000  come  with  the  same 
basic  package  consisting  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  back-plane  module  support¬ 
ing  five  board  slots,  a  mono¬ 
chrome  monitor,  a  keyboard,  a 
monitor  adapter  board,  a  serial/ 
parallel  printer  port  board,  and  a 
360K-byte  floppy  disk  drive. 
Boards  supporting  local  network 
access,  local  net-to-mainframe 


^Ihe  Model  2000 
comes  with  an  Intel 
Corp.  80286  board  with 
2M  bytes  of  RAM. 
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gateways,  or  asynchronous  ter¬ 
minal  server  functions  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  third-party  vendors. 

The  Model  2000  is  supplied 
with  an  Intel  Corp.  80286  micro¬ 
processor  board  with  2M  bytes  of 
random-access  memory.  It  costs 
$6,595.  The  Model  3000  comes 
with  an  Intel  80386-based  pro¬ 
cessor  board  with  2M  bytes  of 
RAM  and  sells  for  $7,395. 

The  Model  3020  comes  with 
two  five-slot  back-plane  modules, 
80386  and  80286  processor 
boards  with  2M  bytes  of  RAM 
each,  a  monochrome  monitor,  a 
keyboard,  two  monitor  boards,  a 
serial/parallel  printer  port 
board,  and  two  360K-byte  floppy 
diskdrives.  It  costs  $10,295. 

The  monitor  adapter  board  is 
used  to  provide  a  link  between  a 
back-plane  module  and  the 
monochrome  monitor.  A  rotary 
switch  is  used  to  switch  connec¬ 
tions  between  monitor  adapter 
boards. 

NetWay  Technology  also  sells 
five-slot  back-plane  modules  that 
come  with  only  a  processor 
board.  A  five-slot  back-plane 
module  with  an  80286  processor 
board  is  priced  at  $3,095,  and 
one  with  an  80386  processor 
board  costs  $3,895. 

Users  can  reach  NetWay  Tech¬ 
nology  by  writing  to  101  E.  Alma 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112,  or  by 
calling  (408)  947-2030.  □ 


Sydney  offers  X.500 
directory  package 

Canadian  firm’s  software  lets  users  link  E-mail 
directories  across  X.25  and  TCP/IP  networks. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

VANCOUVER  —  Sydney  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  recently  un¬ 
veiled  software  that  enables  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  an  X.500 
electronic  mail  directory  for  use 
in  X.400  and  other  E-mail  nets. 

In  what  could  be  the  first  im¬ 
plementation  of  CCITT  X.500  di¬ 
rectory  standards,  Sydney  Devel¬ 
opment’s  Directory  500  software 
helps  developers  build  applica¬ 
tions  that  link  X.  500-compatible 
E-mail  directories  residing  on 
multiple  systems  in  an  X.25  or 
Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  network. 
Directory  500  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  directory  services  for  exist¬ 
ing  X.400  E-mail  gateways  as  well 
as  other  proprietary  E-mail  gate¬ 
ways. 

Written  in  C  language,  differ¬ 
ent  versions  of  Directory  500  can 
run  under  operating  systems  that 
include  Unix,  MS-DOS,  Digital 
E quipment  Corp .  ’  s  VM S  and  I BM  ’  s 
MV'S. 

With  Directory  500,  develop¬ 


ers  can  build  a  Directory  User 
Agent  (DUA)  application,  a  Di¬ 
rectory  System  Agent  (DSA)  ap¬ 
plication  and  a  Directory  Infor¬ 
mation  Base  (DIB)  data  base. 

The  DUA  is  client  software 
running  on  an  end-user  system 
such  as  a  Unix-  or  MS-DOS-based 
microcomputer.  The  DSA  is  serv¬ 
er  software  that  typically  runs  on 
larger  multiuser  systems  such  as 
DEC  VAX  minicomputers  and  IBM 
mainframes. 

The  DIB  is  a  data  base  that 
contains  information  about  each 
user  on  an  E-mail  network.  Data 
stored  in  a  DIB  includes  such  in¬ 
formation  as  a  user’s  telephone 
number,  job  title,  postal  address 
and  E-mail  network  address.  A 
DIB  can  be  distributed  across 
multiple  systems  running  DSA 
software. 

DSA  software  is  required  on 
each  system  to  control  access  to 
the  portion  of  the  data  base 
stored  on  that  system  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  links  with  DSA  software 
on  systems  supporting  other  por- 
/ continued  on  page  29) 


Digitech  unveils  hand-held 
network  protocol  analyzer 


RIDGEFIELD,  Conn.  —  Digi¬ 
tech  Industries,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  hand-held  protocol 
analyzer  that  supports  many  of 
the  same  functions  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  larger,  higher  priced  units. 

The  DS300  is  a  stand-alone 
device  with  an  eight-line  LCD  dis¬ 
play  screen,  keyboard  and  read¬ 
only  memory-resident  software. 
The  unit  weighs  less  than  three 
pounds  and  includes  a  recharge¬ 
able  battery  or  an  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  adapter. 

The  DS300  attaches  to  data 
terminal  or  data  communications 
equipment  via  an  RS-232  port 
and  captures  protocol  data  at  up 
to  64K  bit/sec. 

The  device’s  software  is  used 
to  decode  protocols  and  display 
information  about  each  field  in 
real-time.  The  device  can  also 
store  as  much  as  128K  bytes  of 
protocol  data  in  random-access 
memory. 

Operated  with  menu-driven 
software  commands,  the  DS300 
analyzes  IBM’s  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  and  Binary 
Synchronous  Communications 
protocols,  as  well  as  X.25  and 
asynchronous  protocols.  The 


DS300  can  automatically  detect 
the  protocol  being  used  on  a  com¬ 
munications  line  as  well  as  the 
speed  of  the  line. 

The  DS300  can  be  used  to  test 
configuration  of  network  equip¬ 
ment,  monitor  troublesome  data 
lines,  perform  bit  error  rate  tests, 
generate  test  protocol  patterns 
and  emulate  an  asynchronous 
ASCII  terminal. 

The  DS300  includes  a  Cen¬ 
tronics-compatible  printer  port, 
enabling  users  to  print  protocol 
analysis  data  on  an  attached 
printer.  Users  can  also  upload 
protocol  data  stored  in  the  buffer 
of  a  larger  protocol  analyzer  via  a 
modem. 

The  DS300  costs  $1,995. 

Digitech  Industries’  larger 
systems  can  analyze  a  greater 
number  of  protocols.  The  larger 
systems  also  support  a  variety  of 
physical  interfaces,  including 
V.35,  RS-449  and  X.21,  and  they 
include  disk  storage  capability. 
The  larger  systems  are  priced  be¬ 
tween  $4,000  and  $15,000. 

Users  can  write  to  Digitech  In¬ 
dustries  at  66  Grove  St.,  P.O.  Box 
547,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  06877,  or 
call  (203)  438-3731.  □ 
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jpu’ve  got  the  best 


computers  and  die  most  reliable 
network  in  the  world,  but  your 
data  transmission  still  gets 


garbled. 


Maybe  you’re  buying 


the  wrong  modems.” 


— Ed  Hines,  Engineering  and  Quality  Director  of 
AT&T  manufacturing  plant,  Montgomery,  Illinois 


“No  one  would  blame  you  for  being 
frustrated. 

You’ve  spent  millions  on  an  infor¬ 
mation  system  because  its  critical  to  your 
business  and  when  it  goes  down  it  can 
drive  you  crazy  Very  often  there’s  a  very 
simple  reason  for  what’s  going  wrong 
and  it  may  not  be  the  computer  at  all. 

Maybe  it’s  the  modem. 

If  your  data  transmission  is  important 
enough  for  you  to  use  the  AT&T  Network, 
it’s  important  enough  for  you  to  use  AT&T 
DATAPHONE®  II  data  communications 
equipment. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  specifically 


©  1988  AT&T  ©Registered  trademark  of  AT&T 


designed  to  transmit  over  the  best  net¬ 
work  in  the  world.  The  AT&T  Network. 
For  another,  this  equipment  is  designed 
and  manufactured  with  the  same 
obsession  for  quality  and  reliability  as 
the  network  itself. 

I  know,  because  we  make  it. 

While  other  vendors’  equipment  is 
often  checked  randomly  for  quality, 
every  single  one  of  the  AT&T  units  we 
make  is  tested.  Not  once,  but  three  times. 
Each  component  is  subjected  to  three 
different  environmental  tests  simulta¬ 
neously:  temperature  variations,  power 
cycling  and  loop-test  patterns.  That’s 


unique  to  the  industry 

This  results  in  AT&T  data  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  having  among  the 
highest  mean  time  to  failure  rates  of  any 
in  the  industry  Up  to  17  years  for  AT&T 
data  service  units. 

If  your  information  system  is 
priceless,  don’t  skimp  on  die  one  thing 
that  can  make  it  worthless.” 

For  more  information  about  AT&T 
DATAPHONE II  data  communications 
equipment,  see  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  your  authorized  AT&T  Reseller 
or  call  1  800  247-1212,  ext.  716.  In 
Canada,  call  1  800  387-6100. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 
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First  Look 

continued  from  page  19 


Micro-to-mini  software  package 
supports  Presentation  Manager 


IDEAssociates,  Inc.  recently  added  an 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager  interface  to 
its  line  of  microcomputer-to-minicomput- 
er  link  products. 

IDEAcomm  5251 /OS  software  runs 
on  IBM  Personal  Computers  and  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2s  that  are  also  running 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager.  The  software 
works  with  IDEAssociates’  IDEAcomm 
5251 /Plus  adapter  board  and  enables  mi¬ 
crocomputer  users  to  appear  to  IBM’s  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400  and  System/3X 
minicomputers  as  an  IBM  5251,  5292, 
3180,  3196  or  5291  terminal.  IDEAcomm 
5251/OS  uses  OS/2  fonts  that  automati¬ 
cally  scale  themselves  to  provide  full  132- 
column  IBM  3180  terminal  emulation, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  scrolling. 
IDEAcomm  5 251 /OS  also  enables  Person¬ 
al  Computer-attached  printers  to  emulate 
IBM  5224,  5225,  5256,  4214  and  5219 
minicomputer  system  printers. 

With  IDEAcomm  5251 /OS,  users  can 
access  corporate  data  on  an  IBM  minicom¬ 
puter,  download  it  into  OS/2  applications 
for  editing  or  manipulating,  and  then 
upload  it  back  to  the  minicomputer.  IDEA¬ 
comm  5 251 /OS  operates  as  a  Presenta¬ 
tion  Manager  application,  supporting 
mouse  input  and  multiple-window  display 
of  text  and  graphics.  An  icon  interface  lets 
users  toggle  between  as  many  as  seven 
concurrent  minicomputer  sessions. 

The  IDEAcomm  5251 /OS  software 
package  costs  $495  and  will  be  available 
next  month.  The  IDEAcomm  5251/Plus 
board  is  priced  at  $645. 

IDEAssociates,  Inc.,  29  Dunham 
Road,  Billerica,  Mass.  01821,  or  call 
(508)  663-6878. 


H  Multi-Tech  releases  V.32 

modem  board,  32-channel  mux 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  rack-mountable  CCITT  V.32- 
compatible  modem  and  a  32-channel  sta¬ 
tistical  multiplexer. 

The  MT932ER  modem  supports  syn¬ 
chronous  or  asynchronous  communica¬ 
tions,  in  full-  or  half-duplex  mode,  over 
two-wire  dial-up  or  leased  lines.  The  mo¬ 
dem  incorporates  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.’s  AT  command  set.  It  also 
supports  up  to  Class  5  of  Microcom,  Inc.’s 
Microcom  Network  Protocol.  The  new  mo¬ 
dem  resides  in  a  Multi-Tech  CC916  rack 
that  can  support  as  many  as  16  modems. 

The  modem  is  priced  at  $1,050  and  is 
available  now. 

The  Mu!tiMux32  supports  dual  com¬ 
posite  leased-line  trunks  and  as  many  as 
32  pieces  of  data  terminal  equipment 
(DTE).  The  trunk  lines  are  supported  by 
internal  modems  operating  at  speeds  of 
9.6K  bit/sec  or  14.4K  bit/sec.  As  an  op¬ 
tion,  the  multiplexer  can  be  attached  to  an 
external  modem  that  supports  a  trunk  line 
speed  of  19.2K  bit/sec. 

The  MultiMux32  uses  channel  auto- 
bauding  to  automatically  adjust  to  the 
speed  of  the  DTE.  A  built-in  command  mo¬ 
dem  enables  network  management  per¬ 
sonnel  to  establish  remote  testing  and 
technical  support  as  if  the  user  were  con¬ 
nected  locally. 

The  MultiMux3  2  joins  existing  MultiMux 
units  that  support  eight,  16  and  24  chan¬ 
nels.  A  MultiMux  supporting  eight  chan¬ 
nels  and  no  internal  modem  costs  $3,495. 


A  MultiMux32  supporting  32  channels  and 
two  internal  14.4K  bit/sec  modems  is 
priced  at  $10,295.  MultiMux32  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  in  April. 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc.,  2205 
Woodale  Drive,  Mounds  View,  Minn. 
55112,  or  call  (612 )  785-3500  or  (800 ) 
328-9717. 


■  Baiun  enables  twisted  pair 
to  support  thin-wire  Ethernet 

Mux  Lab,  Inc.  introduced  a  balun  that  en¬ 
ables  users  to  replace  RG58  coaxial  cable 
used  in  thin-wire  Ethernets  with  unshield¬ 
ed  twisted-pair  cable. 

The  Etherbalun  is  used  to  link  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  other  thin-wire 
Ethernet  devices  to  a  wall  outlet  that  sup¬ 


ports  twisted-pair  wire.  This  cabling  tech¬ 
nique  lets  users  locate  multiport  repeaters 
used  in  thin-wire  Ethernets  in  wiring  clos¬ 
ets  instead  of  in  an  office  area.  Locating 
multiport  repeaters  in  wiring  closets  eases 
the  task  of  adding  users  to  the  net  or  mov¬ 
ing  users  to  different  locations. 

The  product  features  a  male  BNC  con¬ 
nector  that  connects  to  a  thin-wire  Ether¬ 
net  transceiver,  a  multiport  repeater  or  a 
thin-wire  Ethernet  controller  card.  It  also 
has  a  modular  jack  that  plugs  into  a  wall 
plate. 

The  Etherbalun  can  work  with  thin- 
wire  Ethernet  equipment  from  such  ven¬ 
dors  as  3Com  Corp.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  It  supports  transmission  speeds  of 
10M  bit/sec  for  a  maximum  of  330  feet. 

Each  Etherbalun  costs  $75  and  will  be 
available  next  month. 


Mux  Lab,  Inc.,  165  Graveline,  St.  Lau¬ 
rent,  Que.,  Canada  H4T  1R3,  or  call 
(504)  735-2741. 


■  Software  links  PCs  to 

TCP/IP  and  LAN  Manager  nets 

FTP  Software,  Inc.  introduced  a  version 
of  its  IBM  Personal  Computer-based  PC/ 
TCP  software  that  runs  in  conjunction  w  ith 
other  vendors’  MS-DOS-based  versions  of 
LAN  Manager  client  software. 

The  new  version  of  PC/TCP  lets  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  concurrently  run  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  and  LAN  Manager  client  protocols  on 
one  net  adapter  board.  Previously,  Person¬ 
al  Computers  required  one  net  adapter 
board  to  support  TCP/IP  and  another  to 
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How  NetworksTilkW 


They  don’t.  Confused,  interrupted,  unpro¬ 
ductive  communications  are  the  usual  result  when 
you  try  linking  large  networks  together.  So  far, 
creating  an  environment  where  users  have 
access  to  every  computing  resource  has  been  a 
frustrating,  elusive  goal. 


But  this  situation  is  changing,  with  help 
from  the  pioneer  in  high-performance  networking 
-Network  Systems.  Our  HYPERchannef  network 
brings  together  Cray,  IBM,  DEC,  Control  Data, 
Hewlett-Packard,  and  dozens  of  other  processors 
and  peripherals  on  a  single  network;  a  network 


©  ™  Nwwtrit  Systems  Corporation.  Control  Data  is  a  trademark  of  Control  Data  Corporation.  DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Cray  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cray  Research.  Inc. 
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support  LAN  Manager  client  protocols. 

-  With  the  new  PC/TCP  version,  Personal 
Computers  can  use  LAN  Manager  client 
software  to  attach  to  file  servers  running 
LAN  Manager  server  software.  They  can 
also  use  PC/TCP  to  attach  to  other  net¬ 
work  devices  that  support  TCP/IP. 

The  software  supports  a  driver  inter¬ 
face  that  is  compatible  with  the  Network 
Device  Interface  Specification  (NDIS).  De¬ 
veloped  jointly  by  3Com  Corp.  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.,  NDIS  lets  one  network  adapter 
board  handle  multiple  net  protocols. 

The  NDIS-compatible  version  of  PC/ 
TCP  is  priced  at  $175  per  copy  for  a  20- 
user  license.  The  software  is  scheduled  to 
ship  next  month. 

FTP  Software,  Inc.,  26  Princess  St., 
Wakefield,  Mass.  01880,  or  call  (617  ) 
246-0900. 


Sydney  offers  X.500 
directory  package 

continued  from  page  25 
tions  of  the  DIB  data  base. 

With  Directory  500,  developers  can 
build  applications  that  enable  end  users  to 
browse  through  a  DIB  to  find  a  specific  us¬ 
er’s  E-mail  address. 

Users  can  enter  a  few  elements  of  an  E- 
mail  address  and  obtain  the  full  address  of 
users  who  have  that  information  in  their 
addresses.  Users  can  also  verify  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  and  determine  the  data  communi¬ 
cations  capabilities  of  a  recipient. 

To  support  those  functions,  DUA  soft¬ 
ware  is  used  to  connect  an  end-user  com¬ 
puter  to  a  system  running  DSA  software. 
The  DSA  software  then  .issues  commands 
to  retrieve  information  from  the  data  base 


that  resides  on  local  or  remote  systems 
and  to  transmit  that  data  to  the  end  user. 

DUAs  establish  links  with  DSAs  using 
the  CCITT  Directory  Access  Protocol. 
Communication  between  DSAs  is  support¬ 
ed  by  the  CCITT  Directory  System  Proto¬ 
col.  Both  protocols  are  based  on  the 
CCITT’s  recommended  X.500  standards. 

Pricing 

Directory  500  software  is  available  in 
source  code  format  for  various  operating 
systems  and  has  an  average  price  of 
$  1 50,000.  In  addition,  users  pay  a  $  1 5  fee 
for  each  microcomputer  or  terminal  at¬ 
tached  to  the  E-mail  network. 

Sydney  Development  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  1 385  W.  Eighth  Ave.,  Vancouver, 
B.C. ,  Canada  V6H  3V9,  or  by  calling  (604) 
734-8822.  □ 


Calendar  tool 
gets  wide-area 
network  option 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

BOSTON  —  Action  Technologies,  Inc. 
recently  announced  a  wide-area  network 
option  for  its  scheduling  software  and  a 
gateway  to  MCI  Communications  Corp.’s 
MCI  Mail. 

At  the  NetWorld/Boston  ’89  confer¬ 
ence,  Action  Technologies  introduced  a 
Group  Calendars  add-on  to  The  Coordina¬ 
tor  II,  a  scheduling  and  calendar  software 
package  that  runs  on  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare 
local  networks. 

Group  Calendars  lets  users  link  individ¬ 
ual,  work  group  and  company  schedules 
across  wide-area  nets.  It  incorporates 
Powercore,  Inc.’s  Network  Scheduler  soft¬ 
ware  and  Action  Technologies’  Message 
Handling  Service.  The  Message  Handling 
Service  is  a  store-and-forward  mechanism 
for  local-  and  wide-area  networking. 

According  to  Tom  White,  president  of 
Action  Technologies,  Group  Calendars  “is 
the  first  product  to  integrate  electronic 
mail  with  calendar  capabilities  outside  of 
the  local  work  group.  No  other  applica¬ 
tions,  including  E-mail  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  minicomputers  and  mainframes, 
provide  the  capability  for  users  to  access 
and  integrate  calendars  with  E-mail  on  a 
corporatewide  basis .  ” 

Group  Calendars  enables  users  to  sign 
up  for  shared  resources  and  resolve  time 
conflicts.  An  entry  on  one  calendar  will 
automatically  update  related  calendars, 
even  across  a  wide-area  connection. 

Group  Calendars  costs  $245  for  a 
stand-alone  version,  $595  for  five  users 
and  $995  for  30  users.  It  will  be  available 
in  May. 

The  company  also  pledged  to  roll  out  in 
the  second  quarter  a  gateway  for  users  of 
The  Coordinator  that  will  enable  them  to 
access  MCI  Mail  using  On-Site  Information 
Systems,  Inc.’s  M-Bridge. 

The  product,  which  serves  as  a  gateway 
between  the  Message  Handling  Service  and 
MCI  Mail,  is  being  jointly  marketed  by  On- 
Site  Information  Systems  and  Action  Tech¬ 
nologies.  It  links  The  Coordinator  and  any 
other  Message  Handling  Service  applica¬ 
tion  to  MCI  Mail’s  store-and-forward  ser¬ 
vices,  including  its  X.400-based  service. 

The  MCI  Mail  connection  also  gives  us¬ 
ers  of  The  Coordinator  access  to  a  variety 
of  minicomputer  and  mainframe  E-mail 
environments,  including  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  All-In- 1,  IBM’s  Professional 
Office  System  and  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.’s  Wang  Office. 

M-Bridge  will  be  available  in  May  from 
On-Site  Information  Systems.  Pricing 
ranges  from  $595  for  five  users  to  $1,195 
for  20  or  more  users. 

The  company  also  announced  MacAc- 
cess,  software  that  will  enable  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  users  to  work  with 
The  Coordinator  on  a  Novell  local  network 
supporting  NetWare  2.15. 

Scheduled  for  release  at  the  end  of 
June,  MacAccess  lets  Macintosh  users  ex¬ 
change  messages  with  users  of  The  Coordi¬ 
nator  on  the  network  and  gives  them  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  gateways  currently  available 
for  the  Message  Handling  Service,  includ¬ 
ing  M-Bridge. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $345  for  five 
users.  □ 
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hen  We’re  Not  Around. 


that  moves  information  at  channel  speeds. 

And  now,  our  HYPERchannel-DX  and  IP 
Router  products  network  the  networks  by  inte¬ 
grating  a  variety  of  protocols  and  media  standards. 
That  means  all  your  isolated  networks  can  now 
work  together,  giving  you  greater  connectivity, 


seamless  operations,  and  higher  performance 
throughout  your  organization.  For  a  free  on-site 
consultation  about  your  networking  needs,  call 
Hal  Lundberg  ^ 

424-4888.  TV  Network  Systems, 

7600  Boone  Avenue  North.  Minneapolis.  V1N  55428 
Sales  and  service  offices  worldwide. 
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NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


BY JAMES  HERMAN 
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To  once  again  be 
leader  of  the  pack, 
IBM  must  act 

In  the  spring  of  1986,  IBM  made  a  major  strategic  move  by 
announcing  its  open  communications  architecture,  which  includ¬ 
ed  open  network  management  interfaces.  The  company  also 
unveiled  NetView,  its  strategic  product  for  network  manage¬ 
ment,  and  NetView/PC,  a  product  that  brings  other  vendors’ 
network  management  data  into  NetView.  These  announcements 
gave  IBM  the  early  lead  in  integrated  management  of  multiven¬ 
dor  environments. 

A  year  went  by  without  significant  response  from  other 
vendors.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1987,  IBM  introduced  NetView 
Release  2  and  boldly  announced  that  NetView  was  its  strategic 
product  for  operating  system  and  subsystem  management.  IBM 
declared  its  intention  to  concentrate  on  automated  management 
of  the  data  center  and  the  network.  At  a  time  when  most  other 
management  systems  were  touting  flashy  color  graphics,  IBM 
seemed  to  be  concentrating  on  real  user  requirements,  not 
marketing  gimmickry. 

But  in  the  nearly  two  years  since  those  announcements,  IBM 
has  lost  its  momentum. 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  AT&T  announced  its  Unified  Network 
Management  Architecture,  which  offered  an  Open  Systems 
Interconnection-based  alternative  to  NetView  for  multivendor 
integration.  In  the  spring  of  1988,  when  IBM  failed  to  make 
new  network  management  announcements,  AT&T  moved  fur¬ 
ther  to  strengthen  its  position.  First,  the  carrier  announced  a 
joint  development  agreement  with  Cincom  Systems,  Inc.,  IBM’s 
only  serious  competitor  for  managing  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  networks.  Second,  AT&T  was  instrumental  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  OSI  Network  Management  Forum  to  expedite  the 
implementation  of  OSI  management  interfaces. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1988,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
jumped  into  the  fray  by  announcing  its  OSI-based  Enterprise 
Management  Architecture,  which  stressed  a  distributed  approach 
to  network  and  system  management. 

In  autumn  1988,  IBM  announced  NetView  Release  3,  which 
offered  no  major  initiatives  and  instead  concentrated  on  minor 
enhancements  to  NetView  that  seemed  motivated  by  the  need  to 
counter  features  of  competitors’  products.  For  example,  IBM 
offered  REXX,  a  procedural  language  for  automation,  something 
Cincom  had  been  offering  for  years.  Big  Blue  also  brought  out 
an  OS/2  version  of  NetView/PC,  which  had  been  widely 
dismissed  as  a  failure.  Forced  to  react  to  OSI,  IBM  issued 
general  statements  that  contained  no  timetable  for  implementa¬ 
tion. 

This  January,  AT&T  unveiled  Accumaster  Integrator,  the  first 
major  OSI-based  management  system  on  the  market.  The 
product,  which  features  a  workstation  interface  and  an  OSI- 
based  link  to  Cincom’s  Net/Master,  received  a  lot  of  attention  at 
the  Communication  Networks  Conference  and  Exhibition  ’89- 
Today,  more  than  40  companies  have  joined  the  OSI  Network 
Management  Forum,  making  OSI  the  clear  industry  direction  for 
multivendor  network  management. 

Just  weeks  ago,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  quell 
rumors  about  the  sorry  shape  of  its  development  efforts  for 
NetView,  IBM  defended  NetView  and  NetVlew/PC.  This  is  surely 
a  sign  of  desperation  for  IBM,  which  used  to  make  preemptive 
product  announcements  and  set  the  pace  in  network  manage¬ 
ment.  In  the  last  eight  months,  IBM  has  been  increasingly 
on  the  defensive.  Its  announcements  are  now  driven  by  a  need 
to  react  to  others  rather  than  to  stake  out  strategic  high 
ground. 

IBM’s  ability  to  deliver  sound  technology  that  is  important  to 
users  is  seriously  in  question.  To  regain  its  lead,  IBM  must  stop 
reacting  and  learn  to  act.  □ 

Herman  writes,  teaches  and  consults  on  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology  with  Northeast  Consulting  Resources,  Inc. 
in  Boston. 
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EDITORIAL 


Serving  users  remains 
Network  World’s  goal 


A  lot  has  changed  at  Network 
World  since  our  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  24, 1986. 

In  the  three  years  and  rough¬ 
ly  150  issues  since  then,  our 
staff  has  expanded  significantly. 
We’ve  added  editorial  personnel 
and  support  staffers  in  our  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  newsroom  and 
in  our  bureaus  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  San  Francisco. 

We’ve  also  changed  our  de¬ 
sign  dramatically. 

Network  World  has  been  a 
leader  among  trade  publications 
in  the  use  of  color  and  graphics. 
While  other  publications  are 
only  now  experimenting  with 
these  advancements,  we  contin¬ 
ue  to  refine  our  charts  and  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  as  well  as  our 
use  of  color.  These  are  impor¬ 
tant  tools  for  helping  readers 
understand  complex  issues. 

Building  on  the  innovative 
aspects  of  our  original  design, 
we  undertook  a  redesign  last 
year  to  make  the  publication 
even  more  useful  to  our  readers. 
Among  other  things,  we 
changed  typeface  and  headline 
styles,  renamed  sections,  rebuilt 
the  table  of  contents,  and  devel¬ 
oped  new  columns  and  brief 
news  files  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  readers  to  find  and  di¬ 
gest  the  news. 

In  addition  to  improving  our 
look,  we’ve  enhanced  our  al¬ 
ready  impressive  Features  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  without  rival 
among  newsweeklies. 

We  expanded  the  number  and 
scope  of  our  Buyer’s  Guides,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  sort  through 
the  myriad  of  network  products. 


We’ve  added  Industry  Focus  sec¬ 
tions,  which  target  particular 
vertical  markets  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  and  banking.  We’ve  also 
added  Management  Updates  to 
give  network  managers  an  in- 
depth  look  at  key  issues. 

What’s  more,  we’ve  im¬ 
proved  our  annual  budget  and 
salary  surveys,  and  expanded 
our  User  Excellence  Awards, 
which  honor  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  network  users.  Our  Opin¬ 
ions  section  has  also  been  im¬ 
proved  with  the  addition  of 
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ways  for  us  to  improve, 
to  keep  the  partnership 
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outspoken  new  columnists. 

These  improvements  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  recent  changes 
we’ve  made  to  improve  the  way 
we  handle  breaking  news,  in¬ 
cluding  restructuring  beats  to 
enhance  our  coverage  of  key 
technologies,  issues,  vertical  in¬ 
dustries  and  management  con¬ 
cerns. 

But  one  thing  hasn’t  changed 
—  and  won’t. 

Our  original  aim  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  news  and  features 
for  users  of  network  products 
and  services.  That’s  still  our 
goal. 


Other  publications  have 
grafted  some  user  coverage  onto 
their  original  vendor-oriented 
frameworks.  But  Network 
World  remains  the  only  commu¬ 
nications  publication  devoted 
solely  to  users. 

That  dedication  has  been  re¬ 
warded  in  readership  studies 
among  key  user  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association  and 
Tele-Communications  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  Those  studies  have 
shown  that  users  find  Network 
World  to  be  the  most  useful 
communications  publication. 

We  want  to  keep  users  in¬ 
formed  about  news  that  affects 
their  networks.  And  through  our 
features,  case  histories,  trend 
stories  and  other  articles,  we 
strive  to  help  users  understand 
how  innovative  use  of  network 
technology  can  give  their  com¬ 
panies  a  competitive  edge. 

Over  the  years,  you’ve  helped 
us  improve  Network  World 
through  your  letters  and  your 
responses  to  our  reader  surveys, 
as  well  as  through  telephone 
calls  and  personal  contacts. 
You’ve  given  us  news  tips  and 
suggestions  for  improving  our 
coverage  and  design.  You’ve 
praised  us  and  criticized  us.  For 
that,  we  thank  you. 

As  we  head  into  our  fourth 
year,  we  ask  you  to  continue 
suggesting  ways  for  us  to  im¬ 
prove,  to  keep  the  partnership 
growing.  It’s  an  honor  and  a 
challenge  serving  our  readers. 
With  your  help,  we  can  serve  you 
better.  That’s  our  mission  for 
the  coming  years.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


SMART  CARD  TECHNOLOGY 


BY  JAMES  KOBIELUS 

To  navigate  networks,  users 
should  do  as  the  Romans  did 


The  ancient  Romans  used  a 
neat  trick  to  memorize  speech¬ 
es.  A  speaker  would  hold  in  his 
mind  the  image  of  a  building 
with  many  rooms.  When  deliver¬ 
ing  the  talk,  he  would  “walk” 
through  this  imaginary  edifice 
and  open  a  series  of  doors. 

Behind  each  door  was  a  room 
containing  a  set  of  objects  cuing 
the  speaker  to  the  topics  to  be 
covered.  For  example,  a  spear 
might  represent  the  nation’s 
military  readiness;  a  sundial,  the 
concept  that  time  is  running  out. 

Users  trying  to  navigate  the 
intricacies  of  a  network  can  call 
on  this  same  mnemonic  trick  by 
viewing  their  network  as  a  house 
with  many  rooms.  Usually  what 
we  see  are  unfamiliar  and  unin¬ 
viting  “doors”  such  as  termi¬ 
nals,  operating  systems,  logon 
procedures  and  command  sets. 
We  need  to  find  out  how  to  open 
them,  what  lies  beyond  them 
and  where  the  resource  —  the 
application,  data,  utility  or  user 

—  that  we’re  seeking  is  located. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need 

to  know  where  we  are  and  where 
to  turn  next.  The  ideal  commu¬ 
nications  system  should  provide 
us  with  a  ground-level  mental 
map,  such  as  a  branching  menu 
tree,  directory,  iconography  or 
other  schematic,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  moving  pointer  say¬ 
ing  “you  are  here.” 

An  aerial  view  of  the  network 

—  the  vantage  point  given  in 
many  technical  publications  — 
is  of  little  help  when  you’re 
groping  for  a  doorknob  in  a 
darkened  corridor.  Intellectual 
curiosity  aside,  we  really  don’t 
need  to  know  which  boxes  are 
connected  by  which  wires  run¬ 
ning  which  protocols.  Our  map 
should  show  only  the  logical 
landmarks  and  spare  us  the 
physical  details  of  the  paths. 

There  are,  in  general,  two 
ways  to  cut  through  the  clutter 
and  open  the  doors.  The  first 
path  is  currently  the  focus  of  in¬ 
tense  industry  efforts,  while  the 
second  hasn’t  been  seriously  in¬ 
vestigated  yet.  But  it  should  be. 

The  first  solution  is,  of 
course,  to  develop  interface  and 
communications  standards.  The 
rationale  is  that  if  we  can’t  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  doors,  at 
least  we  can  minimize  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  them.  We  can  and 
do  engineer  doors  (that  is,  sys- 

Kobielus  consults  on  tnfor-, 
mation  technology  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 


terns)  that  open  other  doors, 
which  trip  still  other  doors.  And 
we  can  and  do  design  graphic- 
and  icon-driven  user  views  (that 
is,  windows)  that  tell  us  where 
the  doors  are  and  what  lurks  be¬ 
hind  them. 

The  second,  largely  unex¬ 
plored  way  to  open  stubborn 
doors  is  to  use  smart-card  tech¬ 
nology.  The  full  network  poten¬ 
tial  of  smart  cards  has  yet  to  be 
imagined.  These  devices  —  wal¬ 
let-sized  cards  with  embedded 
computer  power  and  communi¬ 
cations  ports  —  are  largely  be¬ 
ing  developed  as  specialized 
keys.  In  other  words,  they  are 
passcards  for  gaining  entry  to 
secure  rooms,  computers,  ter¬ 
minals,  data  bases  and  so  on. 

There  is  as  yet  no  all-purpose 
smart-card  technology  function- 
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ing  as  a  universal  network  ac¬ 
cess  device,  but  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  such  a  device  requires  may 
be  outlined.  The  universal  key 
must  apply  to  the  most  ubiqui¬ 
tous  of  terminals  —  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  everyday  telephone  set. 
And  it  must  be  equally  at  home 
in  the  two  realms  of  modern  te¬ 
lephony  —  voice  and  data. 

The  technology  that  fits  the 
bill  would  be  a  general-purpose 
speed  dialer,  a  combination 
tone  generator  and  acoustically 
coupled  modem. 

Held  flush  against  the  hand¬ 
set,  the  speed  dialer/modem 
places  the  call  through  a  rapid- 
fire  series  of  dual-tone  multifre¬ 
quency  and  pulse  code  modula¬ 
tion  tones  corresponding  to 
destination  addresses  stored  in 
card  memory.  These  tones 
would  “walk”  through  the  net¬ 
work,  establishing  paths  and  un¬ 
locking  a  variety  of  on-line  re¬ 
sources. 

Still,  it’s  useless  to  knock  on 
doors  and  yell  “trick  or  treat”  if 
you  don’t  have  a  bag  to  put  the 
goodies  in.  The  card  must  be  a 


computer  workstation  capable 
of  interacting  with  remote  appli¬ 
cations,  downloading  and  up¬ 
loading  data,  and  manipulating 
information  locally. 

A  user-programmable  direc¬ 
tory  of  on-line  resources  would 
appear  on  the  card’s  LCD.  Card 
memory  would  contain  the  nec¬ 
essary  authorization  codes  and 
require  the  use  of  a  personal 
identification  number  (PIN)  for 
access  to  on-line  accounts.  It 
would  also  store  a  complete  pro¬ 
file  of  the  cardholder  and  his 
transaction  history,  ensuring 
that  the  network  delivered  only 
those  resources  customized  to 
that  person’s  needs  and  situa¬ 
tion.  All  this  to  ensure  that  the 
card  trips  only  the  appropriate 
doors  and  bypasses  the  rest. 

The  technologies  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  dream  are  very  much 
available.  More  important,  the 
business  rationale  for  user  com¬ 
panies  implementing  the  “val¬ 
ue-added  speed  dialer”  is 
strong.  Any  business  that  is  driv¬ 
en  by  a  network  can  gain  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  by  improving 
customer  access  to  the  net. 

Think  of  a  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  company.  There’s  a  defi¬ 
nite  advantage  to  automating 
the  complex  access,  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  dialing  procedure  (for 
example,  entering  more  than  30 
digits)  that  stands  between  call¬ 
ers  and  their  cross-country  des¬ 
tinations.  A  card-validated  PIN 
would  be  an  invaluable  security 
feature  and  a  card-stored  call 
detail  record  a  very  useful  porta¬ 
ble  data  base. 

And  then  there  are  on-line  in¬ 
formation  providers.  Audiotex 
providers  can  place  system 
menus  on  speed  dialers  so  that 
users  can  navigate  those  byzan- 
tine  menu  trees  entirely  off-line. 
Videotex  providers  can  do  the 
same  while  expanding  their  po¬ 
tential  market  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  universe  of  personal  com¬ 
puter  users. 

Of  course,  the  value-added 
speed  dialer  would  be  applicable 
anywhere  users  need  quick,  flex¬ 
ible,  customized  access  to  on¬ 
line  resources  —  which  means 
everywhere.  A  hand-held  com¬ 
puter  and  network  access  device 
would  be  the  all-purpose  porta¬ 
ble  transaction  tool. 

In  the  future,  the  smart  card 
will  be  the  key  to  an  on-line 
world  —  a  world  in  which  doors 
open  doors,  which  open  more 
doors  —  as  well  as  a  window 
into  that  world.  □ 


FELhTOONSH 

BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 


ETTERSBH 


The  multivendor  choice 

Please  refer  to  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  David  Orwick 
about  the  subject  of  single¬ 
vendor  procurement  strategies 
(“The  single-vendor  route”) 
in  the  Feb.  27  issue  of  your 
excellent  publication. 

As  a  consultant,  I  too  have 
an  opinion  on  single-vendor 
procurement  strategies,  and  it 
is  obvious  to  me  why  you,  as 
an  end-user  advocate,  have 
never  addressed  that  subject 
in  your  publication. 

The  reason  there  are  so 
many  vendors  offering  such  a 
vast  array  of  products  to  the 
end-user  population  is  that  the 
major  players  have  demon¬ 
strated,  over  time,  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  become  technologi¬ 
cal  pioneers.  Large  companies 
are  generally  unwilling  to  take 


the  risks  involved  in  bringing 
new  technology  to  the  market¬ 
place.  Competition  in  the  in¬ 
formation  industry  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  lubricant  for  the 
development  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy- 

I  can  imagine  what  life 
would  be  like  if  IBM  had  no 
competition  within  its  end- 
user  population.  We  would 
still  be  living  with  vacuum 
tube  technology.  If  AT&T  had 
( continued  on  page  50 ) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


YOU  DON’T  NEED  A  WEATHERMAN  to  know  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  But  in  this  mercurial  industry,  everyone  needs 
help  charting  the  proverbial  winds  of  change.  You  can  aid  in 
that  effort  by  writing  a  guest  column  for  Network  World's 
Opinions  pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate.  Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double¬ 
spaced  and  between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or 
modem  submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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Never  underestimate 
the  effect  an  environment 
can  have  on  a  situation. 


What  appears  to  be  out  of  place  in  one  setting  we  often 
find  perfectly  appropriate  in  another.  It's  true  in  many  of  the  situ¬ 
ations  that  surround  us,  especially  in  the  business  world. 

You  see,  at  U  S  WEST  Communications  we  know 
just  how  individualized  todays  corporations  are.  How  their 
environments  differ.  How  their  needs  do,  too. 

That's  why  you'll  find  us  studying  and  researching 
your  business.  Asking  you  questions,  listening  to  your  point  of 
view  getting  your  ideas  and  doing  whatever  else  we  can  to 
understand  your  company  Its  functions,  its  long-term  thinking, 
and  even  its  problems. 

Only  then  will  we  come  to  you  with  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Recommendations  that  not  only  range  from  central  office 
switching  to  digital  services  to  fiber  optics,  but  that  are  designed 
specifically  for  your  company 

So  don't  end  up  with  a  system  that  leaves  your  busi¬ 
ness  vulnerable.  Call  us  at  1-800-325-4535,  extension  3005 
and  let's  develop  one  that  fits  right  in.  LI£WEST 

COMMUNICATIONS  @ 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
local  network.  Printers,  disk  drives  and 
tape  backups  come  in  “LAN  versions.” 
These  peripherals  are  not  only  bigger  and 
faster,  they  are  becoming  more  sophisti¬ 
cated.  Often,  they  are  packaged  with  local 
net  software  so  they  can  work  in  concert 
with  local-area  nets. 

What  is  a  local  net  peripheral?  It  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  device  that  falls  somewhere 
between  a  traditional,  stand-alone  person¬ 
al  computer  peripheral  and  a  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  local  network  server.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  are  printers  and  plotters,  mass 
storage  devices,  modems,  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines,  tape  drive  backup  systems  and  un¬ 
interruptible  power  supplies. 

What,  if  anything,  distinguishes  a  local 
net  peripheral  from  a  personal  computer 
peripheral  or  local  net  server?  The  lines  of 
distinction  among  the  three  are  blurred. 

For  example,  a  low-speed  printer  with 
an  RS-232  interface  is  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  peripheral,  but  a  higher  speed  printer 
with  an  Ethernet  card  or  additional  soft¬ 
ware  for  printer  spooling  and  other  mul¬ 
tiuser  functions  is  a  local-area  net  periph¬ 
eral  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  local  net 
printer  server. 

These  three  types  of  devices  are  part  of 
a  spectrum  ranging  from  single-user  per¬ 
sonal  computer  hardware  to  multiuser 
hardware  and  software  packages.  Differ¬ 
ent  types  of  peripherals  are  currently  at 
different  points  along  that  spectrum,  but 

Horn  is  project  manager  with  Net¬ 
work  Strategies,  a  Fairfax,  Va. -based 
practice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney  that  pro¬ 
vides  telecommunications  consulting 
services. 


all  local  net  peripheral  technologies  are 
heading  toward  greater  sophistication  and 
local-area  network  awareness. 

LAN  peripheral  architecture 

The  evolution  of  local  net  peripherals 
can  be  seen  in  the  three  different  types  of 
network  connections  used  by  local  net  pe¬ 
ripherals  today  (see  Figure  1,  page  37). 

The  first  type  of  connection  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  workstation  interface.  Most  person¬ 
al  computer  peripherals  attach  directly  to 
a  workstation  through  a  serial  port  such  as 
an  RS-232  or  a  parallel  port  such  as  the 
small  computer  systems  interface. 

Most  local-area  net  peripherals  today 
still  attach  to  workstations  via  a  traditional 
interface.  Additional  software  running  on 
the  attached  workstation  and  on  other 
workstations  on  the  local  net  makes  the 
peripheral  a  shared  resource.  The  attached 
workstation  may  have  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  controlling  the  peripheral  for 
architectural  or  performance  reasons. 

Most  local  network  administrators 
choose  one  of  their  file  servers  to  be  the 
“workstation”  controlling  the  local  net 
peripheral,  which  brings  us  to  the  second 
type  of  network  connection:  the  file  server 
attachment. 

File  servers  are  usually  high-speed, 
high-capacity  workstations  that  are  cen¬ 
trally  located  and  managed.  Many  local  net 
peripherals  require  direct  attachment  to 
the  file  server  since  the  software  that  con¬ 
trols  them  can  run  only  on  the  file  server 
itself. 

A  third  type  of  network  connection  for 
local-area  network  peripherals  is  a  direct 
local  net  interface.  Here  the  peripheral  is 
( continued  on  page  37) 
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Introducing  CO-LAN,  the  new 
local  area  network  from  New  England 
Telephone. 

Using  your  existing  phone  lines, 
CO-LAN  can  link  terminals  to  printers, 
PCs  to  hosts,  even  buildings  to  buildings. 
And  much  more  economically  than  other 
networks. 

There’s  no  expensive  switching  gear  to 
buy  or  manage.  All  the  main  equipment 


is  at  our  Central  Office,  and  we  maintain 
your  network  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year. 

Unlike  those  hole-in-the-wall  net¬ 
works,  CO-LAN  will  grow  with  your  busi¬ 
ness.  With  no  new  cabling,  no  holdups, 
and  no  hassles. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  your  NYNEX 
Systems  Marketing  Account  Executive, 
your  authorized  New  England  Telephone 


sales  agent,  or  call  us  at  1-800-346-8809 
ext.  145.  You’ll  see  how  CO-LAN  can  give 
you  complete  connectivity  without  rewir¬ 
ing.  Or  remodeling. 

Offer  applies  to  Massachusetts  only. 

We’re  the  one  for  you  New  England. 

New  England  Telephone 

A  NYNEX  Company 


Call  New  England  Telephone  or  one  of  our  authorized  sales  agents: 

Exeeutone  Information  Systems  (Boston)  1  800  852-3122  •  Executone/New  Hampshire.  Inc.  within  NH  1  800  582-7181,  outside  NH  1  800  445-4541  •  AIM  Telephones  of  New  England,  Inc.  1 800  CALL  AIM 
USTfeleCenters(617)  439-9911. 1  800441-3211  •  NYNEX  Business  Information  Systems  1 800346-9X9X  •  Computer  Telephone  Corporation  within  MA  1  800  462-0023,  outside  MA  1  800  225-3288 
Exeeutone/Rhode  Island.  Inc.  1  800  525-0032  •  COMLINK  Exeeutone  (Western  MA)  1  800  428-2212*  Community  Telecommunications  Corp.  within  ME  1  800  522-3993,  outside  ME  (207)  377-9911 
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( continued  from  page  35 ) 
more  intelligent  than  a  device  at¬ 
tached  to  a  workstation  or  server. 
The  peripheral  incorporates  a 
network  adapter  and 
can  run  its  own  control 
software.  An  example  is 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s 
LaserWriter  II,  which  in¬ 
corporates  an  Apple  Lo- 
calTalk  hardware  port 
and  a  full  suite  of  Apple- 
Talk  local  net  protocols. 

Direct  local  net-at¬ 
tached  peripherals  must 
also  include  their  own 
high-speed  processors 
and  on-board  memory 
for  executing  local-area 
network  protocols  and 
the  local  net  operating 
system,  as  well  as  their 
own  software  for  pro¬ 
viding  multiuser  sharing 
of  resources. 

The  Apple  LaserWri¬ 
ter  II  includes  random-access 
memory  for  buffering  print  jobs 
and  storing  downloaded  fonts. 
Some  directly  attached  peripher¬ 
als  even  include  mass  storage  de¬ 
vices  such  as  hard  disks  for  queu¬ 
ing  multiple  jobs  and  maintaining 
audit  trails. 

The  evolution  of  local  net  pe¬ 
ripherals  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  local  net  protocols.  Figure 
2  on  this  page  illustrates  how  a 
well-integrated  local  net  periph¬ 
eral  uses  communications  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  the  protocols  of 
a  local  net  operating  system. 

The  peripheral,  a  tape  backup 
device,  is  locally  attached  to  a  file 
server  or  a  dedicated  worksta¬ 
tion.  The  tape  backup  vendor 
provides  two  software  compo¬ 
nents:  server  and  client.  Users 
run  client  software  packages  in 
their  workstations.  The  client 
component  interfaces  with  the 
user  and  transmits  backup  re¬ 
quests  to  the  server  component 
over  the  local  net. 

The  client/server  software 
uses  an  application  program  in¬ 
terface  (API)  available  on  the  lo¬ 
cal  network  operating  system.  In 
this  example  based  on  a  real 
product,  the  API  is  the  industry- 
standard  Network  Basic  I/O  Sys¬ 


tem.  Other  local  net  APIs  include 
DOS  3-1’s  file  server  interface, 
Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  Value  Add¬ 
ed  Process  and  more  recent  OS/2 


APIs  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Named  Pipes,  IBM’s  LU  6.2  and 
IEEE  token-ring  802.2  Logical 
Link  Control. 

APIs  are  important  because 
they  provide  the  applications 
(that  is,  local  net  peripheral  soft¬ 
ware)  with  communications  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  sessions.  Every  lo¬ 
cal-area  net  operating  system 
supports  some,  but  not  all,  APIs. 

Examples  of  products 

The  following  sections  de¬ 
scribe  the  current  status  of  partic¬ 
ular  local-area  network  peripher¬ 
als.  Figure  3  on  this  page  provides 
a  summary  comparison  of  local 
net  peripherals  using  a  specific 
product  as  an  example  of  each. 
These  products  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  today’s  technologies  and 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  or  best  performing  prod¬ 
ucts  in  their  categories. 

■  Printers  and  plotters.  Print¬ 
ers  were  probably  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  computer  peripheral  to  be 
shared  on  a  local  net.  Today, 
most  local  net  printers  are  still 
single-user  devices  attached  via 
an  RS-232  serial  port  to  the  net 
file  server.  Using  software,  the 
operating  system  (for  example, 
NetWare  or  3Com  Corp.’s  3  +  ) 


turns  the  dedicated  printer  into  a 
multiuser  device  by  setting  up 
print  queues,  user  menus  and  di¬ 
rectories  of  printers  so  users  can 


locate  and  submit  documents  to 
be  printed. 

The  1 270  series  of  laser  print¬ 
ers  from  Advanced  Technologies 
International,  Inc.  is  designed  for 


local  net  applications.  The  12- 
page  per-minute  printing  rate  is 
relatively  fast,  and  a  print  queue 
buffers  what  the  laser  printer 
can’t  handle. 

The  Advanced  Technologies 


1270  printers  include  multiple 
feed  trays  for  on-line  access  to  a 
choice  of  papers  (such  as  letter, 
legal,  letterhead  and  envelopes) 
since  users  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  some  distance 
away  from  these  de¬ 
vices.  To  be  well-inte¬ 
grated  with  a  local-area 
network,  the  printer 
should  make  the  choice 
of  paper  type  available 
to  users  at  their  work¬ 
stations  via  a  menu. 

Another  important 
quality  of  local  net 
printers  is  a  larger  pa¬ 
per  tray  to  handle  unat¬ 
tended  volume  printing. 
On-board  memory  is  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  queu¬ 
ing  or  reconfiguration. 

For  example,  NEC 
Corp.’s  Silentwriter 
family  of  printers  in¬ 
cludes  up  to  8M  bytes  of 
RAM  and  can  be  configured  with 
an  optional  optical  disk  drive  for 
fonts,  queued  documents  and  fu¬ 
ture  software  drivers. 

■  Mass  storage.  Magnetic  hard 


disk  drives  and  optical  disk  drives 
are  mass  storage  devices.  Sharing 
disks,  directories  and  files  on  a 
single  disk  drive  has  become  the 
most  popular  local  net  capability. 

The  software  used  to  control 
the  mass  storage  local  net  periph¬ 
eral  has  evolved  into  the  local- 
area  network  operating  system  it¬ 
self,  and  today’s  hardware 
includes  specialized  hard  disk 
systems  for  file  server  use.  Thus 
the  magnetic  mass  storage  device 
has  become  so  integrated  with 
the  local  net  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
local-area  network  ,  peripheral 
but  a  true  local  net  server. 

However,  optical  disk  drives, 
also  known  as  compact  disk  (CD) 
drives,  are  not  integrated  into  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems  yet.  Instead,  they  —  like  the 
other  peripheral  types  described 
in  this  article  —  require  addition¬ 
al  software  to  allow  multiple  us¬ 
ers  to  share  them. 

For  example,  CD-Server  from 
Meridian  Data,  Inc.  includes  one 
to  six  CD-ROM  drives  attached  to 
a  specialized  dedicated  personal 
computer,  which  in  turn  is  direct¬ 
ly  connected  to  the  local  net. 


Software  running  on  the  CD-ROM 
server  and  each  workstation  al¬ 
lows  users  to  read  files  and  direc¬ 
tories  from  the  optical  drives. 

The  high-capacity  server  is 
useful  for  storing  large,  static  ref¬ 
erence  information  such  as  man¬ 
uals,  records  or  laws.  CD-Server 
software  uses  the  MS-DOS  3- 1  file 
server  interface  implemented  in 
local  net  operating  systems  for 
DOS.  However,  the  workstation 
component  of  Meridian  Data’s 
software  disables  the  writing 
functions  when  accessing  the  CD- 
ROM  server. 

■  Modems.  Modem-sharing 
products  are  available  from  third- 
party  software  developers  and  lo¬ 
cal  net  operating  system  vendors 
such  as  3Com. 

Most  of  these  products  use  the 
same  architecture.  In  this  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  actual  modem  shar¬ 
ing,  pooling  and  queuing  is  per¬ 
formed  by  software  running  on 
the  workstations  and  on  a  modem 
server  (for  example,  a  dedicated 
workstation  or  a  file  server).  No 
special  hardware  is  required. 
Stand-alone  modems  can  be  at¬ 


tached  via  the  workstation's  or 
the  server’s  serial  port,  or  mo¬ 
dem  cards  can  be  plugged  into  the 
internal  bus  of  the  workstation  or 
server. 

Most  modem-sharing  software 
makes  the  shared  modems  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  locally  attached  to  a  us¬ 
er’s  workstation,  although  the 
user  must  first  issue  a  request  to 
use  the  modem  and  then  may 
have  to  wait  until  a  modem  is 
available. 

Once  connected,  a  user  runs  a 
communications  software  pack¬ 
age,  such  as  Hayes  Microcomput¬ 
er  Products,  Inc.’s  SmartCom,  to 
control  the  modem,  emulate  a 
terminal  and  perhaps  transfer 
files. 

Special  local  net  capabilities 
of  the  modem-sharing  packages 
include  auditing  modem  use,  lim¬ 
iting  connection  duration,  queu¬ 
ing  requests  for  modem  use  and 
monitoring  session  activity  with 
automatic  disconnection  of  inac¬ 
tive  modem  sessions. 

Note  that  most  of  today’s  mo¬ 
dem-sharing  software  products 
provide  for  dial-out  only.  Dial-in, 
( continued  on  page  38 ) 


Snapshot  of  LAN  peripheral  evolution 

Figure  3 

Peripheral  type 

Representative 

product 

LAN  capabilities 

Attachment 
to  network 

Protocol  or 
interface  used 

Integration  with 
LAN  operating 
system* 

Printer,  plotter 

LaserWriter  II  from 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Downloadable  fonts  and 
driver,  print  job  status 
messages 

Direct 

AppleTalk  printer 
access  protocol 

AppleTalk 

Mass  storage 
device 

CD-Server  from 

Meridian  Data,  Inc. 

Optical  disk  server 
(separate  logical  drives) 

Direct 

DOS  3.1 

None 

Tape  backup  device 

Tape  Backup  Server 
from  Emerald  Systems 
Corp. 

Workstation  and  server 
backup,  remote  operation, 
automated  backups 

File  server 

Novell,  Inc. 

NetWare  value- 
added  process 

NetWare 

Modem 

NetModem  from  Shiva 
Corp, 

Dial-in  and  dial-out,  user  no¬ 
tifications  of  availability  and 
incoming  calls 

Direct 

AppleTalk  session 
protocol 

AppleTalk 

Facsimile  machine 

Faxway  from  Compfax 
Software  International, 
Inc. 

Queues  facsimile  jobs,  and 
translates  E-mail 
messages,  text  and 
graphics  files  to  facsimile 

Workstation 

3Com  Corp.'s 

3+ Mail 

3+ 

Uninterruptible 
power  supply 

520ES  from  American 
Power  Conversion 

Corp. 

Protects  server,  notifies 
users  of  power  status 

Server 

Monitoring 
interfaces  (specific 
to  LAN  operating 
system  vendors) 

NetWare,  3  +  , 

Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.’s  VINES 

"Uses  features  of  a  LAN  operating  system  specific  to  a  LAN  operating  system  vendor  (for  example,  user  menu  and  name  directory) 
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Architecture  of  an  integrated  LAN  peripheral 

Figure  2 
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(continued from  page  37) 
whereby  remote  workstations  with  mo¬ 
dems  and  the  appropriate  software  can  ac¬ 
cess  the  local  net,  is  not  currently  required 
as  much  as  dial-out.  Some  packages  are 
specially  designed  to  provide  dial-in,  while 
a  few  support  both  dial-out  and  dial-in. 

Dial-in  local  net  access  is  a  potentially 
large  market,  but  current  products  are  lim¬ 
ited  because  they  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  bottleneck  caused  by  the  low-speed 
modem  link.  Connecting  a  1M,  4M  or  10M 
bit/sec  local  network  to  a  1,200  bit/sec 
modem  restricts  the  use  of  dial-in  to  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  remote  file  management. 

File  transfers,  file  access  and  printing 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience.  During  long  transmission  pe¬ 
riods,  error  rates  on  phone  circuits  are  of¬ 
ten  noticeable.  Dial-in  software  vendors 


have  begun  addressing  these  problems 
with  background  operations,  data  com¬ 
pression  and  error-correcting  protocols. 

Some  vendors  have  begun  integrating 
local-area  network  modem  software  with 
hardware  and  directly  connecting  the  re¬ 
sulting  modem  server  to  the  network. 

For  example,  Shiva  Corp.’s  NetModem 
attaches  directly  to  an  Apple  LocalTalk  lo¬ 
cal  net  and  supports  both  dial-out  and  dial- 
in.  NetModem  includes  such  local  net-spe¬ 
cific  features  as  workstation  display  of 
modem  status,  queuing  of  user  requests 
and  user  notification  of  incoming  calls  and 
modem  availability. 

■  Facsimile.  Over  the  past  year,  facsimi¬ 
le  machines  have  been  incorporated  into 
personal  computers  as  add-on  boards. 

Some  personal  computer  facsimile 
board  vendors  have  added  the  appropriate 


software  to  allow  their  boards  to  be  shared 
by  other  users  on  the  local  net.  Most  of 
these  products  involve  both  workstation 
software  and  “server”  software,  in  which 
the  server  is  the  personal  computer  with 
the  facsimile  boards  installed.  The  work¬ 
station  facsimile  software  communicates 
with  the  server  over  the  local  net  via  an  API 
such  as  NETBIOS. 

With  such  software,  users  can  send  im¬ 
age  files  to  the  facsimile  server  for  trans¬ 
mission  over  telephone  lines  to  another 
facsimile  or  facsimile  server.  Users  do  not 
have  to  create  a  hard  copy  of  their  docu¬ 
ment;  nor  do  they  have  to  walk  to  the  fac¬ 
simile  server  itself.  They  can  send  any  doc¬ 
ument  stored  in  bit-mapped  format, 
including  text  files,  graphics  and  any  im¬ 
ages  scanned  into  disk  files.  Many  personal 
computer  applications  allow  files  to  be 


converted  to  bit-mapped  images. 

Some  of  the  local  net  facsimile  systems 
available  today  include  conversion  soft¬ 
ware  for  translating  files  from  several 
leading  word  processing  and  graphics  ap¬ 
plications  to  bit-mapped  images.  Once 
converted,  image  files  can  then  be  queued 
for  output  over  the  facsimile  link.  Many  of 
the  local  net  facsimile  server  products  of¬ 
fer  queues  to  which  users  submit  a  file  and 
a  telephone  number  of  the  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine  to  which  the  file  is  to  be  sent. 

Another  capability  several  local-area 
network  facsimile  vendors  offer  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  for  users  to  receive  incoming  facsimiles 
over  the  net  in  electronic  form.  Received 
files  can  be  printed  immediately  onto  pa¬ 
per.  Or  the  bit-mapped  image  file  can  be 
sent  over  the  net  to  a  workstation,  where 
the  user  can  store  it,  print  it  or  use  it  in  oth¬ 
er  documents.  Note  that  conversion  from 
bit-mapped  images  into  other  document 
formats  is  a  difficult  and  usually  unavail¬ 
able  option  using  current  technology. 

An  example  of  a  local  net  facsimile 
product  that  is  well-integrated  with  local 
net  operating  systems  (at  least  with 
3Com’s  3  +  Mail)  is  Faxway  from  Compfax 
Software  International,  Inc. 

Faxway  actually  translates  3+ Mail 
messages  and  certain  kinds  of  attached 
files  into  bit-mapped  images  for  facsimile 
transmission.  Faxway  generates  its  own 
cover  sheet,  allows  users  to  multicast 
transmissions  to  multiple  destinations  and 
uses  the  3  +  directories  so  that  users  can 
specify  logical  names  rather  than  be  re¬ 
quired  to  remember  facsimile  phone  num¬ 
bers.  In  future  versions,  Compfax  plans  to 
add  receive  capabilities  and  to  integrate 
Faxway  with  Novell’s  NetWare,  Banyan 
Systems,  Inc.’s  VINES  and  PCC  Systems’ 
cc:Mail. 

■  Tape  drive  backup.  Magnetic  tape 
drives  have  long  been  popular  as  backup 
devices  for  stand-alone  personal  comput¬ 
ers  with  large  hard  disks.  Tape  backup  has 
become  a  popular  means  of  protecting  lo¬ 
cal  net  file  servers,  which  generally  use 
larger  hard  disk  drives  than  the  average  lo¬ 
cal  net  workstation. 

Most  of  today’s  tape  backup  systems 
still  operate  in  single-user,  single-machine 
mode.  A  local  net  administrator  must  per¬ 
form  the  backup  by  running  the  tape  back¬ 
up  vendor’s  software  while  sitting  at  the 
server  with  the  tape  drive  locally  attached. 
Local  net  user  files  are  backed  up  if  the  files 
are  located  on  the  server. 

Some  tape  backup  manufacturers  have 
added  more  sophisticated  local  network 
capabilities  to  their  systems.  For  example, 
Emerald  Systems  Corp.’s  Tape  Backup 
Server  allows  all  local  net  users  with  the 
appropriate  software  running  on  their 
workstation  to  back  up  their  locally  stored 
files.  Thus,  backup  capability  is  distributed 
and  shared,  while  backup  facilities  and 
storage  are  centralized. 

Users  can  also  direct  the  backup  and 
restoration  of  server-based  files  without 
having  to  actually  go  to  the  server.  Emer¬ 
ald  Systems  has  integrated  its  tape  backup 
software  with  NetWare,  enabling  its  soft¬ 
ware  to  use  NetWare  security  to  limit  user 
abilities  to  back  up  and  restore  files.  It  also 
allows  the  Tape  Backup  Server  to  locate 
and  copy  “hidden”  NetWare  management 
files. 

Like  other  sophisticated  local  net  tape 
backup  products,  the  Tape  Backup  Server 
can  queue  backup  and  restore  requests 
from  multiple  workstations  and  servers 
and  distribute  these  requests  to  multiple 
distributed  tape  drives.  - 

Other  features  of  the  latest  local  net 
( continued  on  page  49) 


“ACC’s  Ethernet  bridge  guarantees 
we’ll  have  access  to  vital  patient 
records  in  critical  situations.” 


Edward  Babakanian 
Vice  President /Information  Systems,  CHCC 


Community  Hospitals  of  Central 
California  (CHCC)  stores  vital  patient 
information  in  a  distributed  database 
at  one  of  its  three  acute-care  facilities. 
Doctors,  nurses,  and  support  people 
depend  on  this  information  to  help 
them  provide  effective  patient  care. 

It’s  absolutely  imperative  all  three 
sites  have  access  to  these  records  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

“We  needed  a  way  that  would 
ensure  if  one  link  went  down,  traffic 
would  re-route  through  a  secondary 
source.”  By  connecting  the  sites  with 
ACC  remote  Ethernet  bridges,  CHCC 
now  has  the  redundant,  high-perform¬ 
ance  network  it  needs. 

CHCC  increased  reliability  without 
increasing  cost.  It  replaced  multiple 
analog  lines  with  one  digital  line  and 
installed  ACS  4030  remote  Ethernet 
bridges  from  ACC. 

But  that’s  not  all.  After  looking  at 
other  bridges,  CHCC  chose  the  ACS 
4030  because  “it  gave  us  exactly  what 
we  needed  for  a  third  of  the  price.” 

Worldwide,  MIS  managers  depend 
on  ACS  4030s  to  provide  continuously 
reliable  links  between  their  remote 
Ethernets.  If  you  want  to  extend  your 
Ethernets,  call  1-800-444-7854 
today  to  learn  more  about  ACC’s 
complete  line  of  bridge  products. 


Advanced  Computer  Communications 

720  Santa  Barbara  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 


Your  Interconnectivity  Source 
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Management  Update 

LAN  Peripherals 


If  service  be 
the  food  of  LANs 


Like  growing  children, 
burgeoning  corporate 
local-area  networks 
have  big  appetites  — 
not  just  for  hardware 
and  software  but  also 
for  support  services.  While  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Novell,  Inc.,  3Com 
Corp.,  IBM  and  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.  have  improved  their  support 
capabilities  in  recent  years,  they 
nevertheless  fall  far  short  of  sat¬ 
isfying  users’  craving  for  support. 
End-user  companies  have,  there¬ 
fore,  become  adept  at  “home 
cooking,”  or  providing  their  own 
in-house  support.  Large  custom¬ 
ers,  however,  may  persuade  the 
vendor  to  provide  a  network  tech¬ 
nician  who  is  paid  by  the  vendor 
but  works  full-time  at  the  custom¬ 
er’s  premises. 

Even  these  arrangements 
don’t  necessarily  provide  the 
wide  variety  of  support  services 
that  large  customers  need.  For 
this  reason,  many  other  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  Big  Eight  accounting 
firms,  systems  integrators,  value- 
added  resellers,  distributors  and 
dealers,  have  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
gaps.  However,  as  local  net  ven¬ 
dors  continue  to  improve  their 
support  capabilities,  the  long¬ 
term  trend  may  be  a  return  to  in¬ 
creased  support  from  vendors. 

The  pounding  pace 

As  the  local-area  network 
market  continues  to  grow  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  the  demand  for 

Hurwicz  is  a  free-lance  writ¬ 
er  and  local-area  network  con¬ 
sultant  based  in  Nashville. 


By  MIKE  HURWICZ 


technically  competent  local  net 
technicians  grows  with  it.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  find,  hire, 
train  and  keep  technicians. 

“Vendors  are  faced  with  a  lot 
of  turnover  of  their  technical  sup¬ 
port  staff,”  says  Jeff  Kaplan,  di¬ 
rector  of  networks  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  at  The  Ledgeway 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Lexington,  Mass.- 
based  consulting  and  market  re¬ 
search  group  specializing  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  support  issues. 
Because  of  this,  Kaplan  says,  lo¬ 
cal  net  vendors  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  their  customers’ 
needs  for  support. 

“Vendor  support  is  improving 
considerably,”  Kaplan  notes. 
“But  they’re  playing  a  catch-up 
game.  The  quality  of  service  im¬ 
proves  daily,  but  the  demands  on 
that  service  capability  are  multi¬ 
plying  far  more  rapidly.  Vendors 
can’t  keep  up  with  it.” 

A  real  pain 

“Vendor  support  can  be  a  real 
pain,”  concurs  Cheryl  Currid, 
manager  of  applied  information 
technology  for  Coca-Cola  Co. 
Foods  Division  in  Houston.  Cur¬ 
rid,  who  manages  1 5  local  nets  at 
the  corporate  offices  as  well  as 
others  in  regional  offices  and 
plants,  says  she  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  disappointed  with  applica¬ 
tion  software  companies’  support 
people  who  don’t  know  how  their 
own  applications  run  on  a  net¬ 
work.  “There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  when  we  have 
shown  vendors  how  to  run  their 
own  software,”  Currid  says. 

Despite  such  complaints, 


there  is  a  widespread  perception 
that  vendor  support  is  improving. 
Local-area  network  managers  at 
large  companies  often  feel  espe¬ 
cially  well  off:  They  say  vendors 
give  them  special  consideration 


because  of  their  size. 

Currid  says  that  Novell’s  sup¬ 
port  people  amaze  her.  “Net¬ 
Ware’s  so  complex.  They  have 
difficulty  with  it,  but  they  do  a 
( continued  on  page  46 ) 


mm 


■ 


As  installations  get  larger  and  more 
complex,  LAN  users  are  hungrier  for 
service  and  support. 


ILLUSTRATION  ®1989  BEATA  SZPURA 
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ActionCenter 


FAX  BROADCASTING 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  58 


Xpedite  Systems,  Inc. 

446  Highway  35 
Eatontown,  NJ  07724 

‘Delivery  charges  based  upon  output  time  and  vary  by  document  length  and  density. 


1,200  FAXES 
Out  by  Noon... 
With  FaxCast,  No  Sweat 


FAX  communications  are  fast,  reliable,  easy-to-use  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive.  But,  sending  a  document  to  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  FAX 
machines  is  tedious— requiring  hours  of  manual  input  on  most  FAX  ma¬ 
chines.  Even  the  best  FAX  equipment  can't  meet  this  challenge. 


FaxCast  —  Fast,  Reliable,  Low  Cost 


Now  you  can  broadcast  to  multiple  FAX  addresses  using  an  IBM  com¬ 
patible  PC  and  Xpedite  FaxCast™  service.  You  simply  send  your  FAX  address 
list  and  your  message  through  FaxCast  service.  Your  message  is  electron¬ 
ically  merged  with  your  addresses  and  automatically  delivered.  FaxCast 
service  offers  a  variety  of  options  including  the  use  of  your  letterhead  and  the 
ability  to  send  graphics.  You  can  specify  when  your  broadcast  will  begin  or 
have  delivery  done  overnight— when  one  page  documents  can  be  delivered 
for  less  than  25-cents.* 


Convenience  &  Higher  Quality 

You’ll  try  Xpedite  FaxCast  for  convenience  and  low  delivery  prices;  but, 
you'll  stay  for  quality  and  reliability.  Documents  delivered  through  FaxCast 
are  clearer  than  documents  sent  from  FAX  machines  —  and  Xpedite  FaxCast 
is  the  reliable  means  of  broadcasting  FAX  communications. 

To  find  out  how  Xpedite  FaxCast  will  help  you,  give  us  a  call. 


call  today 
1-800-227-9379 

IN  NJ.  CALL  201-389-3373 


For  Information 
On  Advertising 
In  ActionCenter 

Call  Or  Write:  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1  -800-343-6474  xtn  755 
(or  in  MA  508-820-2543) 

375  Cochituate  Road,  PO  Box  9171 , 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan 
at  714-250-3006 
1 8008  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714 


DATACOMM  MATRIX  SWITCH 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 

In  Datacomm  Resource  Management 

Distributed  Tandem  Matrix 

o  Reconfigure,  monitor,  and  test  datacomm  lines  and  equipment  from  a  central 
point  using  brief,  logical  keyboard  commands 
o  Non-blocked,  any-to-any  connections  at  any  time 

o  Install  modems,  multiplexers,  etc.  greater  than  one  kilometer  away  from  Front 
End  Processors 

o  Reduce  cable  runs  by  98%  using  readily  available  twisted-pair  cabling 
o  Start  small  and  grow  on-line;  up  to  8192  ports  at  56  Kbps 
o  Manage  128  unattended  (dark)  remote  sites 

o  Menu-driven,  prompt-driven  and  function-key  user  interfaces  support  all  levels 
of  users  --  from  novice  to  expert 

Let  us  show  you  how  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  improves  your  ability  to  manage 
network  resources,  where  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  improves  network  availability; 
and  why  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  should  be  a  part  of  your  network. 


Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


25  Van  Zant  Street 
E.  Norwalk,  CT  06855 
Call  (203)  838-7183 
Fax:  (203)  838-1751 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  59 


FULL  FEATURE  DATA  PBX 
AT  BREAKTHROUGH  PRICING! 

AlSwitch  is  the  solution  to  your  asynchronous  RS232  connectivity  quandry 
at  the  industry’s  lowest  price  per  port.  At  $78  per  port  we  are  the  perfor¬ 
mance  per  dollar  leader.  Systems  support  up  to  256  ports. 

Call  us  now  for  more  details... 

800-247-9482  or  in  OH  1-614-846-9000 


Applied  Innovation  Inc 
651 C  Lakeview  Plaza  Blvd 
Columbus,  Ohio  43085 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  60 


EXTENDED  SUPERFRAME  CSU 


T1  Performance  Data  Revealed 


DIGITAL  LINK 

MON  IN 

OUT 

MON 

IN  OUT 

T  1-ISO'  ' 

U:i  i:IEU:l'/,  S 

i  E  NO¬ 

E 

RCV 

■ 

DL551X  ESF  CSU 

TES! 

X 

1 

T 

CONFG 

DSPLY 

ENTER  l 

DL551X  XTENDED™  CSU 


•  Advanced  user  interface 

•  Front  panel  access  to  all  ESF  registers 

•  Full  compliance  with  AT&T  54016  &T1/E1 

•  No  confusing  banks  of  LED  s 

•  Full  diagnostics  including  jack  access 

•  Connection  to  terminal  or  network  management 
without  any  required  extra  equipment 


DIGITAL  LINK 


133  CASPIAN  CT.  SUNNYVALE,  CA  94089 

CALL  (408)  745-6200  TODAY 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  61 
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ActionCenter 


IBM  CABLING 


NETWORK  CONTROL 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 

DPC  CONNECTORS 
DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 

WE  HAVE  THEM 
TODAY  IN  STOCK! 


PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR 
“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 

PRODUCTS. 

1-800-  IBM-DATA 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 


RadCom 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 

Fax:  (212)  956  104  •  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  62 


ISDN  FOR  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


A  modem  that  pays  for  itself 
in  wire  savings ..... 


the  ISDN-format  Model  6421SA! 

Call  today  to  find  out  how ...  (408)  257-5569 

Features 


Applications 

•  Distributed  data  networks 

•  Workstation/PC  to  host  connections 

•  SNA  network  connections 

•  Packet  data  networks 

•  LAN  or  digital  PBX  extensions 

•  Tl/DDS  circuit  extensions 


Operates  on  private/leased  telephone  lines 
Transmits  at  144  Kbps  to  two  miles 
Creates  two  data  channels  at  64  Kbps  each 
Transmits  synch  or  asynch  in  each  channel 
Provides  separate  channel  for  management 
Compatible  with  ISDN  2B  +  D  format 


METAPLUS,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  64 


MONITOR  ACCESS 


Why  Settle  for  a  Copy 

When  you  can  own  an  Original? 


i  pfiimiiim 

1 1 1  minimi. 

iiiiiimuua 


SPECTRON’s  units  for  digital  switching  and  patching  have  long  been  the 
standards  of  performance  and  value  in  tech  control-based  data  networks. 

For  on-line  monitoring,  test  access,  quick  rearrangement,  and  even  A/B 
switching  of  the  interconnections  between  modems,  multiplexers,  termin¬ 
als  and  computers,  SPECTRON  products  have  proven  their  reliability  over 
millions  of  hours  of  field  use. 

Mix  RS-232,  V.35  and  X.21  interfaces  in  the  same  rack  assembly 
Integral  and  visual  alarms 

Remote  Monitoring,  Switching,  Alarming  Capabilities 

Compare  SPECTRON’s  quality  and  prices  before  you  place  your  next 
order  of  Tech  Control  digital  patch  panels. 


]  [ELENEX  13000  Midlantic  Dr.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054  •  800-222-0187  .  EXT  700 

1  lr:on,,n  ti  a  r ,  fiN 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  66 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 


AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  63 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 
A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1  :N  SPARE 
ON/OFF 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE  Your 

Dial  Up  Modems 

With 

NETWORK  WINDOWS 
PC  Bated  System 


DAILY  USAGE  fi- ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  "RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
REAL  TIME  TROUBLE  TICKETS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 
See  us  at :  Interface,  Booth  2614,  New  York  City  Mar  14-16 
ADCU  Show,  Booth  215,  Boston.  June  12-13 
Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct.  Distributors 

Clifton.  NJ  07011  Welcome 

201  772  6997. 


(lm) 


CouuimiiM  Db/cbInc. 


Made  in  the  USA 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  65 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  __ 
Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 
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State  _ 


Zip. 
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NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Monitor  and  manage  your  network 
through  GrafNet’s  instant  visual  display 
of  your  network  topology... 

PC  software  allows  easy  management  of  network  configurations. 


Features 

*  Built-in  V&H  database 

for  automatic  conversion 
of  Area  Code/Prefix 
to  an  on  screen 
geographical  location. 

*  User  friendly  Microsoft 

Windows  interface. 

*  Displays  by  nation  or  by  state. 

*  Zoom  for  expanded  viewing. 

*  Print  displays  for  reports  and 

presentations. 


Call  or  write  for  information  and  a  free  demo  disk. 

Price  $450  includes  PC  diskette  and  user’s  manual. 

Network  Dimensions,  Inc. 

5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  122,  San  Jose,  CA  95129,  408-446-9598 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  67 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Comtest  Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 


The  Comtest  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint 
the  location  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English 
"short  at  306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


Comtest 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 

M-Test  Equipment 
P.O.  Box  460008 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where  .  .  San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca-  Wh  dm  Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 

ble  lies.  Comtest  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 

Operators'  Manual  are  only  $1495.  H  H  FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Call  for  info 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  69 


Advertise  In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month  (4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2  5/16”x4”  --  $1150  per  month 
4  1 3/1 6”x  4”  -  $1 350  per  month 
4  13/16”x  8”  -  $2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  800-343-6474  (In  MA  508-820-2543) 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Call  Susan  Egan  714-250-3006 


PC  CONNECTIVITY 


Let  ocX25 


t  pc 

Turn  Your  PC  Into  a  Remote 
\  Interactive  Workstation 


ZT\ 


i 


u - 1 r 

Printer 


Printer 


C  Packet  \ 
Data  1 
Network  y/J 


DEC 

Host 


Just  pcX25  software 

and  your  modem . 

No  proprietary  hardware. 


One  error-free  X.25  Dial-up  provides  you 
with  VT1 00  emulation  to  one  or  more 
Hosts.  Attach  the  pcX25  print  spooler 
toyourHost(s)  print  queues.  Gateway 
your  PC  to  your  Wide  Area  Network 
and  enjoy  local  access  to  your 
remote  Host  mainframes. 


IBM 

Host 


^ 

mini 

mini 

3270  Display  Station  with 
X25  QLLC  access 


Network 
Certifications 
Accunet 
CompuServe 
DataAmerica 
Datapac 
Globenet 
Infonet  (Pending) 
Telenet 
Tymnet  (Pending) 


List  Price  $295  -  Call  for  product  information. 

Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL.  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1302 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  68 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 


^ . 

'v/ 


14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  70 


RESPONSE  TIME  ANALYSIS 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 

In  Datacomm  Resource  Management 

Single  and  Multi-Circuit  Performance  Monitors 

o  Collects  and  reports  response  time,  host  processing  time,  circuit  utilization, 
circuit  availability,  and  error  counts. 

o  Monitor  Groups,  Circuits,  Control  Units,  Devices,  Applications  and  Transaction 
Types. 

o  Five  real-time  alarms:  Response  Time,  Processing  Time,  Timeouts,  No-Poll 
Minutes,  and  Retransmissions, 
o  Twelve  standard  reports  plus  ad  hoc  Report  Writer 
o  Data  reported  for  real-time,  current  day,  week,  and  month, 
o  One  to  64  circuit  capacity:  up  to  56  Kbps  per  circuit 
o  Portable  test  set  or  PC  AT-based  system 

Contact  DMS  to  learn  more  about  these  cost  effective  systems  for  planning  network 
expansion,  isolating  performance  problems,  conducting  utilization  studies,  allocating 
network  costs,  and  overall  datacomm  resource  management. 


Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  71 


25  Van  Zant  Street 
Norwalk,  CT  06855 
Call  (203)  838-7183 
Fax:  (203)  838-1751 
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TESTERS 


ActionCenter — z 


Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

T-Tester  -  $4,495 

Full  Function  Test  Set  (8lbs.) 


Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

SEMINARS 

An  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  nationwide  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  issues  and  common  stumbling 
blocks  arising  from  the  application  of  this  voice-oriented,  pair- 
gain  technology  to  the  transmission  of  purely  digital  information. 

Those  responsible  for  the  MAINTENANCE,  IMPLE¬ 
MENTATION;  OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of  T-CARRIER 
facilities  such  as  craftspersons,  technicians,  engineers,  and  network 
managers  will  benefit  from  this  seminar. 

1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550  (Becky  Kessell) 

Locations:  MARCH  -  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Nashville.  APRIL  -  Denver, 
Syracuse,  Detroit.  MAY  -  Dallas,  Portland,  Austin.  JUNE  -  Tysons 
Corner,  Phoenix,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  New  York. 

Telecommunications  Techniques  Corporation 

20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  74 


*  SF,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96 

Compatible 

QRSS/BERT/User  test 
patterns 

*  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 

*  DSO  Drop/Insert  Capability 

*  Signaling  bits  for  all 

channels  displayed 
simultaneously 


Also  available 

T-Watcher  -  DSI  Monitor/Analyzer . $1495 

T-Sender  -  DSI  Signal  Generator . . $495 


For  additional  information 
call  1  -800-DIGILOG  In  PA  21 5-628-4530 

1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomery ville,  PA 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  73 


Check  Your  Property  Here. 


You’ll  find  that  Wise  Components’  stock  of  Alpha  products  has 
had  every  critical  property  checked.  And  that  includes  impedence, 
capacitance,  voltage,  physical  characteristics,  elongation  and  flame 
retardancy. 

To  be  sure  specifications  are  met,  Alpha  builds  in  an  extra  margin 
of  reliability.  For  products  such  as  communication,  computer,  coaxial 
and  data  cable . .  .even  shrinkable  tubing. 

And  Wise  can  demonstrate  another  kind  of  reliability.  It’s  the  way 
we  get  orders  out  fast.  Something  we  call  superior  service. 

So  check  with  us.  We’ll  deliver  the  goods . .  .to  your  property. 

28  Henry  Street 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

WISE  COMPONENTS.  INC 

800  543  4333  •  In  Conn.  800  852  8557  •  Fax:  203  531  4859 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  75 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


VOICE/DATA  CONNECTORS 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

©*  AUSTRON  Inc. 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  14766-EXIT  248,  N.  IH35  AUSTIN, TX  78761 
TE  LE  (5 1 2)25 1  -23 1 3/TWX  (9 1 0) 874- 1 356/FAX  (5 1 2) 25 1  -9685 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  76 


.  VOICE? 
*  or  DATA? 

£  Clean  up  on  voice/data  connections 

_ _ _ j  with  Suttle’s  8-wire  voice/data  jacks. 


Whether  you  need  voice/voice,  data/data  or 
voice/data  connections,  Suttle's  8-wire,  du¬ 
plex  voice/data  jack  (SE-625B3-8)  is  designed 
to  reduce  prewire  time  and  material  costs  in 
voice  and  data  installations. 

Get  rid  of  wire  "rats'  nests."  splitters. 

T's.  adapters  and  cable  clutter  around 
the  desk.  A  complete  line  of  2-.  3-  and 
4-pair  duplex  voice  and  data  jacks  is 
available  from  Suttle  Apparatus  to  meet 


any  requirement. 

Suttle's  8-wire  series  of  jacks  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  the  popular  "Floorjack"  configuration, 
for  use  with  underfloor/undercarpet  and  elec¬ 
trical  raceway  systems. 


Call  your  distributor  today  for 
quality  Suttle  products.  Or  for 
more  information,  call  Suttle  at 

612/848  671 1. 


An 

old  Friend 
with  New 
Ideas!" 


Suttle  Apparatus  Corp.  •  223  So.  Main  St.  •  Hector.  MN  5  5342 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  77 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


LANS 


RF  BROADBAND  LAN/CATV  DESIGN 
PC  SOFTWARE 

ELIMINATES  THE  CALCULATOR  DRUDGERIES 
OF  BROADBAND  CABLE  DESIGN! 


AT  LAST!  AN  AFFORDABLE  PC  SOFTWARE  TOOL  FOR  DESIGNING 
RF  BROADBAND  LANS  (MAP/TOP-IEEE  802.7)  &  CATV  SYSTEMS. 

SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  OVER  OTHER  PROGRAMS!  USE 
OUR  14  DAY  EVALUATION  TRIAL  WITH  ELECTION  TO 
PURCHASE.  A  NEW  STANDARD  IN  CABLE  DESIGN  EASY  TO  USE! 


PRE-CONFIGURED  DATABASE  USING  POPULAR  MFGRS.  UPDATE 
OR  ADD  YOUR  OWN  USING  THE  BUILT-IN  EDITOR 


BROADBAND  SYSTEM  ENGINEERING  ver  3.2  $1 595.00 

IBM  PC-XT-AT-PS/2  OR  COMPATIBLE,  256K,  HARD  DRIVE  RECOMMENDED 


ComNet  Engineering  Co. 
3310  Western  Dr. 

Austin,  TX  78745 
512-892-2085 


ConNfet 


We’re  Better  and  Worth  It! 

"CAD/SUM  II  has  25  times  the  power  of  it’s  leading  competitor"  according  to 
an  end-user  having  both  packages.  He  started  with  the  other  package  and 
found  too  many  limitations.  It  just  did  not  do  enough.  Then  he  found  CAD/SUM 
II  and  BCAT! 

Alas,  he  switched  and  never  looked  back!  His  broadband  cable  design  and  doc¬ 
umentation  is  under  control. 

You  can  do  the  same  and  receive  full  credit  of  the  other  package's  price  toward 
your  CAD/SUM  II  purchase.  Offer  valid  until  May  30.  Call  for  details. 

Act  now.  Get  the  industry  standard  broadband  software  package. 

CAD/SUM  II  &  BCAT 
Cable  Technology  Group 

55  Chapel  Street  Newton,  MA  02160  617-969-8552 


DATACOMMI  TRAINING 


Warwick 

Technical 

Services 

•  REPAIRS 

•  UPGRADES 

•  INSTALLATION 

•  CABLING 

NEW*USED*BUY*SELL*L£ASE 

m/cnm  codeK 

paradyne  JAT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 

(jSMRK  C4SE  Jatatel 

UD  Universal 

_ 5]  Data  Systems  fcj  d.c.oomm 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  MAINTENANCE  AND  INST  AHA  TtON 


LAN 

ANSWERS 

Considering  a  LAN?  Already  have  one? 

Need  answers  about  the  purpose, 
technology  and  applications  of  Local 
Area  Networking?  Then  give  us  a  call 
lor  a  free  catalog  featuring  our  LAN 
course  and  other  computer-based  data 
and  telecom  courseware. 


~i=L=tutor* 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ALL  OUR 
COURSES  CALL 

(603)  433-2242 

800-542-2242 


{201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD,  DENVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY07834 

we  need  to  buy 
TIMEPLEX 
MULTIPLEXOR 
call  us... 


nnant«aaa< 

~Tur  •  pn  ii—i  ■  w 


FAXCOM  1000  * 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Management  Updates,  Buyer’s  Guides  and  Industry  Focuses  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1989.  Each  of  these  features  will 
focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  networking  and  communications  industry  and  give 
our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the 
topics  the  features  will  cover: 

Management  Updates: 

Network  and  Communications  managers  gain  the  edge  they  need  --  and  adver¬ 
tisers  gain  a  receptive  audience  --  from  in-depth  discussions  of  key  issues  in  Net¬ 
work  World’s  Management  Updates.  The  focused  editorial  in  these  sections  pro¬ 
vides  managers  with  invaluable  assistance  in  planning  and  optimizing  their 
networks. 

Mar.  20  -  LAN  Management  Update:  LAN  Peripherals 
Mar.  27  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  DEC 
Apr.  3  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

May  1  -  Datacom  Management  Update:  (TBA)  -  ICA  Show  Bonus  Distribution 
May  1 5  -  LAN  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

July  3  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

July  31  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

Aug.  21  -  LAN  Management  Update:  (TBA) 

Buyer’s  Guides: 

Products  and  services  are  front  and  center  in  these  Buyer’s  Guides,  providing 
Network  World  readers  --  your  customers  --  with  the  important  information  they 
need.  Here’s  where  they  get  the  information  that  helps  them  make  the  most  in¬ 
formed  buying  decisions  for  a  variety  of  products  and  services. 

Apr.  10  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Analyzers/Managers 

-  Comdex  Spring  Bonus  Distribution 

Apr.  17  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  DDS  &  T-Carrier  Test  Equipment 
May  8  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Video  Teleconferencing  Systems 
May  29  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Front-end  Processors 
June  12  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  PC-based  Facsimile  Equipment 
June  19  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  PBXs  above  100  Lines 

June  26  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Integrated  Network  Management  Systems 

-  Network  Management  Solutions  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

July  10  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Bridges 

July  24  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  High-end  Statmuxes  &  TDM  Muxes 
Aug.  7  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Gateways,  Routers  &  Brouters 
Aug.  28  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  DSU/CSU 
Sept.  1 1  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  Operating  Systems 

Sept.  25  -  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Voice  Messaging  Systems 

-  TCA  Show  Bonus  Distribution 

Industry  Focuses: 

Apr.  24  -  Media  (Broadcasters,  Publishers  &  On-line  Info  Providers) 

May  22  -  Utilities/Energy  Companies 
June  5  -  Banking 

July  17  -  Industry  Focus:  Brokerages  &  Securities  Firms 
Aug.  14  -  Industry  Focus:  Travel/Transportation 
Sept.  18  -  Industry  Focus:  Manufacturing 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  12  days  pri¬ 
or  to  each  issue  date.  The  April  3rd  Issue  will  be  closing  March  22nd.  You  may 
send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready  material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the 
mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  PO  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474  (In  MA:  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714 
714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  CAREERS 


Computing 


New  Visions  in  Communications 


Progressive  Computing  was  founded  to  create  alternatives  to  ttie  ex¬ 
pense  and  limitations  of  dedicated  test  and  communications  instru¬ 
ments  through  PC  based  products. 

Our  ISDN  product  development,  which  has  spanned  two  years,  has 
brouqht  us  unprecedented  growth.  If  you  believe  that  ISDN  is  the 
next  not  growth  technology  and  share  our  vision,  we’d  like  to  talk  to 
you. 

We  are  currently  seeking  the  following  software  engineers  with  C,  PC 
Internals,  and  Communications  Experience: 

O  SOFTWARE  PROJECT  LEADER  (2) 

O  ASSISTANT  SOFTWARE  PROJECT  LEADER  (2) 
O  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  (2) 

We  re  also  seeking  a  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST  who  has  protocol  ana¬ 
lyzer  and  programming  experience. 

Our  commitment  to  employees  includes  top  salaries,  quarterly  bo¬ 
nuses,  profit  sharing,  401 K  savings  program  and  insurances. 

We  believe  that  you  build  companies  with  people,  so  only  the  best 
should  reply.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  of  time  you  will  have  ever 
made.  Send  or  fax  your  resume  to:  PCI,  814  Commerce  Drive,  Ste 
101 ,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 /Fax:  (312)  574-3703. 


Your 

Recruitment 


LAN 


Sales  Executives 


Ad 

Can  Be  Here 
For  $168.00 

For  Information 
Call  Pam  Valentinas 
at  1-800-343-6474 
(in  MA 

508-820-2543) 


For  the  finest  Sales/Mktg. 
opportunities  of  your  ca¬ 
reer  contact: 

Paul  Churchill 
VP  Executive  Search  Div. 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
(USA  &  International) 
1707  H  St.,  NW,  Ste.  405 
Washington,  DC  20006 
(202)  452-9105 


Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Engineers? 

Network  Managers? 

Communications  Networks  Specialists? 

Factory  Communications  Managers? 

Systems  Analysts? 

Telecommunications  Analysts? 

Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 

Directors  of  Information  Services? 

Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 

Telecommunications 
Software  Programmers? 

Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior  Datacommunications  Specialists? 

Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 

Manager  Voice  Communications? 

Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 

Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications 
Sales  Managers? 

Network  World  delivers  your  recruit¬ 
ment  message  to  70,000+  networking 
communications  professionals  every 
week.  And  these  are  the  readers  who  vot¬ 
ed  Network  World  “The  most  helpful  pub¬ 
lication”  in  the  TCA  September  1988 
Members  Survey. 

To  get  your  recruitment  message 
in  Network  World  , 
call  Pam  Valentinas  at  800-343-6474 
(508-879-0700  in  MA) 


Systems  &  Applications  Professionals 


What  you  need 
to  succeed 


You  have  chosen  a  profession  where 
success  requires  more  than  hard 
work.  It  requires  substantial  projects, 
state-of-the-art  technical  resources, 
knowledgeable  coworkers,  learning 
opportunities  and  room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  If  your  present  position  offers 
you  this— consider  yourself  fortunate. 
If  not,  consider  Bank  of  America’s 
System  Engineering  Division. 

Our  technology  center  in  Concord 
has  been  designed  and  equipped  in 
anticipation  of  your  needs.  From  our 
IBM  3090s  to  our  extensive  array 
of  minicomputers  and  micros,  this 
campus-like  setting  houses  a  wide 
range  of  technologies.  High-speed 
fiber  optics  link  you  to  our  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  Data  Centers 
malting  you  part  of  one  of  the  largest 
data  processing  facilities  in  the  world. 
In  short,  unlimited  computing  power. 

BASE  is  responsible  for  the  systems 
needs  of  over  50,000  bank  employees 
around  the  world.  The  sheer  scope  of 
this  endeavor  means  you  will  handle 
significant  projects  and  expanded 
responsibilities  early  in  your  career. 


The  diversity  of  the  Bank’s  undertak¬ 
ings  also  assures  you  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  and  advance.  Current 
projects  include  the  development  of  a 
highly  sophisticated  network  linking 
all  bank  offices  statewide  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  worldwide. 

Discover  what  you  need  to  succeed. 
Contact  us  about  these  opportunities: 

Data  General  Programmers 

5+  years’  heavy  DG  AOS  A/S 
3+  years’  Assembler,  C  or  COBOL 
Payroll  or  HRIS  experience 

Tandem  Programmers 

2+  years’  TAL  with  EFT  experience 
3+  years’  SCOBOL,  Pathway  &  TMF 
Systems  Resource  Management 

IMS,  CICS  &  COBOL  Applications 
Programmers 

5+  years’  Senior-level  COBOL  systems 
experience 

3+  years’  programming  on-line  CICS-VSAM 
3+  years’  IMS  DB-DC  or  IMS-ADF  on-line 

PC  LANs  Professionals 

2+  years’  IBM-PC,  PS2  &  C  language 
2+  years’  IBM  Token  Ring  LAN-NETBIOS 

VM  Systems  Programmers 

Also  MVS,  IMS,  CICS,  DB2 
Performance  Experts  MICS,  BEST/1 


NOMAD2  or  Mark  IV  Programmers 

4+  years’  NOMAD2  or  Mark  IV  expertise 
COBOL,  PL1,  SAS  or  DB2  is  a  plus 

CICS,  IMS  &  DB2  DBAs 

5+  years’  as  a  CICS  or  an  IMS  DBA 
with  VSAM 

5+  years’  IMS  DB-DC,  IMS-ADF 
Heavy  DB2,  VSAM,  Datamanager  and 
UCC10 

DEC-VAX  Professionals 

VMS  internals 
SNA  experience 
Message  switching 

Software  Developers 

Network  Management  Software  experience 
CICS,  DB2,  APPC/LU6.2  . 

Advanced  Distributed  Applications 

Telecommunications  Analysts/Engineers 

VTAM/IMS  Network 
SNA,  NCP,  NCCF,  NPDA 
RS-232,  T-l 

TPF-Applicatlons  Developers/ 

Systems  Programmers 

3-5  years’  ACP/TPF  experience 
ACPDB  Database  Macros 
ACP/TPF  Test  Tools,  VM/CMS 
Full  System  Development  Life  Cycle 
SNA/BSC  Protocols 

Investigate  what  Bank  of  America 
Systems  Engineering  can  offer.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Paul  Burenin,  Bank  of  America, 
BASE  Staffing  CW-76641,  Dept.  3228-PB, 
P.O.  Box  37000,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94137.  Bank  of  America  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


(fi 

Bank  of  America 

Doing  the  jobT.M 
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If  service  be  the 
food  of  LANs 

continued  from  page  39 
good  job,”  considering  the  many  types  of 
hardware  it  runs  on.  She  also  notes  that 
“the  problem  [of  incompetent  application 
vendors]  has  improved  since  last  year.” 

Rick  Segal,  a  technical  adviser  in  the 
Commercial  Insurance  Division  of  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
agrees  that  “Novell  has  made  tremendous 
strides  [in  providing  support].”  He  also 
compliments  Borland  International,  Inc., 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  WordPerfect  Corp. 
“They  are  all  excellent,  and  they  don't 
care  whether  you  are  an  end  user  or  a  big 
corporation.” 

In  general,  Segal  notes,  he  is  satisfied 
with  vendor  support  for  local  networks. 

“During  all  my  years  at  Aetna,  I  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  run  across  a  vendor  that 
hasn’t  supported  Aetna  in  the  style  I  wish  I 
could  get  as  an  end  user,”  Segal  says. 
“Vendors  stand  up  and  take  notice  when 
we  say  we’re  calling  from  Aetna.” 

For  example,  he  says,  vendors  may  give 
Aetna  support  that  is  not  generally  avail¬ 
able.  This  two-tier  support  syndrome  is  not 
uncommon  and  is  understandable,  though 
it  can  be  unfair  to  smaller  companies  or  in¬ 
dividual  users. 

Big  problems  call  for  vendor  aid 

John  Cornell,  a  network  specialist  at  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.’s  Diablo  Canyon 
power  plant  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  says 
his  company  provides  most  of  its  own  sup¬ 
port,  but  “for  complex  problems  with 
VINES,  we  go  straight  to  Banyan.  We  have  a 
support  contract  with  Banyan,  and  [al¬ 
though]  we  have  some  problems  with  their 
support,  we  have  it  better  than  most  com¬ 
panies  since  we  are  a  very  large  custom¬ 
er.”  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  has  approxi¬ 
mately  100  VINES  servers  and  buys  more 
from  Banyan  than  any  other  single  cus¬ 
tomer,  according  to  Cornell. 

Gary  Hill,  data  communications  net¬ 
work  manager  at  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  in  Seattle,  which  provides  com¬ 
puter  services  to  Boeing  Aerospace  Co., 
says  he  is  pleased  with  vendor  support  for 
his  Novell  local  nets  because  his  primary 
support  contact  is  a  Novell  employee  who 
is  at  Boeing  five  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a 
day. 

Currently,  Hill  is  in  charge  of  3,000  to 
4,000  workstations  and  several  hundred 
file  servers.  As  the  network  continues  to 
grow,  he  expects  to  add  a  second  and  even¬ 
tually  a  third  Novell  support  person  on 
site. 

Kaplan  agrees  that  on-site  vendor  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  becoming  more  common 
in  “high-end  organizations,”  which  are 
customers  that  buy  a  lot  of  the  vendor’s 
products. 

He  adds  that  such  arrangements  have 
been  characteristic  for  other  types  of 
equipment,  such  as  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes.  Such  close  customer-vendor  ties 
are  a  sign  of  a  maturing  industry,  he  says. 
In  addition  to  Novell,  3Com  Corp.  and  IBM 
also  place  support  people  on  site. 

An  hors  d’oeuvre  and  a  side  dish 

However,  a  vendor  representative  on 
site  and  a  special  phone  number  are  still 
only  an  hors  d’oeuvre  and  a  side  dish  in  the 
full-course  meal  that  constitutes  a  large 
company’s  support  needs.  In  fact,  large  us¬ 
ers  may  be  satisfied  with  minimal  vendor 
support  because  they  have  come  to  expect 
little  from  their  vendors.  Vendors  have  en¬ 
couraged  this  by  passing  the  buck  to  dis¬ 
tributors,  dealers  and,  ultimately,  to  the 


end  users  themselves. 

To  resolve  the  problem  of  too  many 
support  demands  and  too  few  technicians, 
vendors  may  force  distributors  to  shoulder 


ers  to  be  more  self-sufficient. 

For  instance,  Novell  typically  no  longer 
supports  end  users  or  dealers  directly.  In¬ 
stead,  Novell’s  distributors  have  to  provide 
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endors  stand  up  and  take  notice  when  we  say 
we’re  calling  from  Aetna,”  Segal  says. 

AAA 


more  of  the  support  burden.  Distributors  support  to  their  customers.  According  to 
often  attempt  to  pass  responsibility  on  to  Mike  Ruff,  president  of  Net-Tech,  Inc.,  a 
dealers,  systems  integrators  and  value-  Norcross,  Ga. -based  systems  integrator, 
added  resellers  that,  in  turn,  encourage  us-  Novell’s  ability  to  respond  to  support  calls 


has  improved  significantly  due  to  the  new 
policy. 

Off-loading  support 

Banyan  also  off-loads  support  to  its  re¬ 
sellers.  Ruff,  who  resells  VINES,  says  Ban¬ 
yan  has  had  an  easier  time  with  support 
due  to  its  smaller  volume  of  business. 
VINES  also  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of 
Net-Tech’s  business  compared  with  Net¬ 
Ware,  Ruff  says.  Banyan  requires  Net-Tech 
to  buy  a  support  agreement  costing  be¬ 
tween  $400  and  $2,000  for  each  VINES 
network  it  sells.  Then,  if  a  customer  has  a 
problem,  Net-Tech  relays  the  query  to 
Banyan,  along  with  the  service  contract 
number. 

3Com  generally  expects  dealers  and 
distributors  to  provide  support,  according 
to  Bob  Buchanon,  a  manager  in  3Com’s 
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software  product  marketing  group. 

“Resellers  are  required  to  have  full  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  organizations  as  part  of 
being  able  to  sell  our  products.  We  have 
terminated  resellers  because  of  not  pro¬ 
viding  enough  support  to  customers,”  Bu- 
chanon  says. 

However,  customers  can  buy  support 
contracts  directly  from  3Com  or  turn  to 
third  parties  for  support,  he  says,  adding, 
“Some  customers  that  are  larger  or  have 
their  own  in-house  technical  support 
group  may  feel  [better]  going  directly  to 
3Com.  Some  of  them  have  several  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  gone  through  all.our  training 
classes.” 


many  resellers  don’t  have  the  technical  ex¬ 
pertise  to  solve  the  types  of  problems  that 
afflict  large  users. 

Boeing’s  Hill  says  that,  until  about  two 


to  handle  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  came 
up  in  Boeing’s  large  and  complex  network. 

The  reseller  had  to  call  3Com’s  techni¬ 
cal  support  engineers,  which  resulted  in 
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hen  you  have  a  production  problem,  you  need 
an  answer  right  away,”  Hill  says. 
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years  ago,  Boeing  depended  on  a  local  val-  delays  and,  sometimes,  miscommunica- 

Unqualified  resellers  ue-added  reseller  for  support  of  its  3Com  tion.  This  posed  severe  problems  for 

While  relying  on  resellers  for  support  local-area  networks.  Unfortunately,  the  Boeing.  “When  you  have  a  production 

rers,  reseller  didn’t  have  the  technical  expertise  problem  that  affects  a  couple  of  hundred 


“Man  Runs.  Nature  Strolls. 
Here  Is  A  Bridge  For  Both...” 

Reported  observation  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge ;  May  28, 1937. 


The  Idea  Is  Working  together 

jT  Verilink' 

Verilink  Corporation,  145  Baytech  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95 134  408/945-1199  Fax  408/262-6260 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  a  triumphant  testament 
to  working  together.  First,  it  reconciles  functional  and 
aesthetic  demands.  And  the  feat  itself,  the  years  of 
detailed  planning,  implementation  of  “impossible” 
technologies  and  dedication  of  thousands  of  workers, 
all  resulted  in  a  connection  that  brought  surrounding 
areas  “up  to  speed”  with  San  Francisco,  and  transformed 
the  Bay  Area  into  a  world  center  of  commerce. 

ConnecTl  DSU/CSU.  Bridging  Business  To  TI  Productivity. 
Verilink’s  ConnecTl  DSU/CSU  does  for  geographically 
separated  network  elements  what  the  Golden  Gate 
did  for  the  Bay  Area.  Now  your  business  can  take  full 
advantage  of  Tl  speed  and  performance  when  linking 
LANs,  hosts,  CAD/CAM  systems,  video  teleconfer¬ 
encing  equipment  or  encryption  devices.  You  get  the 
flexibility  of  V.35  or  RS422/449  interfaces,  16  DTE 
data  rates  and  two  independent  DTE  channels— -with  a 
built-in  CSU  for  a  direct  link  to  the  public  network, 
ESF  and  SF  compatibility,  and  industry-standard 
clear  channel  capability. 

A  Working,  And  Winning,  Philosophy.  ConnecTl  is  one  more 
solution  that  reflects  Verilink’s  philosophy  of  building 
our  technological  edge  into  every  new  product. 

We  wrote  the  book  on  ESF,  and  built  that  standard 
into  ConnecTl.  We  pioneered  clear  channel,  and  built 
that  into  ConnecTl  as  well.  The  result?  People,  products, 
technologies  and  networks,  working  together,  more 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Call  Us  Today.  (408)  945-1199  Ext.  333.  Working  together,  we 
can  move  ahead  to  build  the  biggest  bridge  of  all— the 
one  that  taps  your  network’s  full  potential. 


people  on  a  LAN,  you  need  an  answer 
[right  away],”  says  Hill.  “You  can’t  wait  for 
days  at  a  time.” 

This  experience  prompted  Boeing  to  re¬ 
quest  a  Novell  technician  on  site  before  de¬ 
ciding  to  standardize  on  NetWare. 

Craig  Lessard,  a  network  analyst  with 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  says  he  relies  pri¬ 
marily  on  his  own  MIS  department  to  do 
any  troubleshooting  and  diagnostic  work 
required  on  the  board’s  1 1  networks,  nine 
of  which  are  3Com  3  +  Share  and  two  of 
which  are  Novell. 

While  Lessard  says  he  is  “very'  satis¬ 
fied”  with  the  reseller  that  currently  sup¬ 
ports  his  networks,  he  says  that  “With  pre¬ 
vious  purchases  from  other  vendors  that 
were  generally  in  the  market  of  selling 
PCs,  that  wasn’t  the  case.  They  didn’t  seem 
to  have  the  networking  expertise  to  answer 
questions  over  the  phone  or  get  the  quality 
response  time  that  we  needed.” 

Flunking  vendors 

“Our  problems  are  technically  com¬ 
plex,”  says  Coca-Cola  Foods’  Currid.  “We 
tend  to  [flunk]  a  lot  of  vendors,  [value- 
added  resellers],  contractors  and  consul¬ 
tants  because  of  all  the  connectivity  op¬ 
tions  we  have  installed.” 

“I  deal  with  networks  day  in  and  day 
out,”  says  Greg  Scott,  computing  services 
manager  for  the  College  of  Business  at  Or¬ 
egon  State  University  in  Corvallis.  Scott  is 
responsible  for  seven  NetWare  servers  and 
245  workstations.  “Most  distributors, 
even  the  ones  that  handle  networks  very 
intensively,  have  difficulty  staying  current 
with  the  technology.  They  are  too  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  buck.  I’m  often  answering 
their  questions,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.” 

Art  Berger,  an  account  dealer  manager 
for  Microserv  Technologies  Corp.,  a  Mil¬ 
ford,  Mass. -based  distributor,  notes  that, 
while  a  computer  store  may  have  one  per¬ 
son  who  understands  networks,  “The  av¬ 
erage  retail  person  sells  the  network  as  a 
concept  but  doesn’t  really  understand 
what  he  is  selling.  So,  end  users  don’t  real¬ 
ly  understand  what  they  are  getting  into, 
and  the  retailer  is  not  in  a  position  to  train 
the  end  user.  Then  support  becomes  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem,  [and]  they’re  coming  to  us  to 
try  to  get  the  users  and  the  administrators 
up  to  speed.” 

Even  systems  integrators,  which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  multivendor  networking,  have 
problems  maintaining  support  teams  that 
can  handle  the  complexities  of  large  local 
networks.  “A  systems  integrator  has  to 
support  so  many  kinds  of  equipment,” 
Ruff  says,  “that  all  technicians  cannot  be 
expert  in  all  systems.”  Each  technician  has 
to  specialize  in  certain  types  of  equipment, 
but  then  “nobody  understands  the  whole 
thing,”  Ruff  says. 

His  solution  is  to  appoint  the  highest 
level  technician  on  a  difficult  project  as 
project  manager.  The  high-level  techni¬ 
cian  can  call  in  any  help  needed  from  the 
Net-Tech  staff  or  from  outside  sources. 

Let’s  have  a  (third)  party 

Another  answer  to  users’  support  needs 
is  to  turn  to  third  parties  that  specialize  in 
support.  This  option  may  be  particularly 
attractive  to  large  companies  that  have 
sites  in  many  cities  and  want  to  get  local 
support  at  each  site  through  a  single  sup¬ 
port  organization.  Such  Firms  can  turn  to  a 
third-party  maintenance  organization 
with  offices  close  to  all  relevant  sites.  The 
third  party  provides  all  locations  with  a 
consistent  level  of  service  and  permits  the 
(continued  on  page  48) 
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IF  SERVICE  BE  THE  FOOD  OF  LANS 


(continued from  page  47) 
customer  to  deal  with  just  one 
service  provider  nationwide  or 
worldwide. 

For  instance,  Rusty  Druba,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  workstation  services 
at  Chevron  Oil  Corp.  in  San  Ra- 
mone,  Calif.,  says  Chevron  has  a 
contract  with  GE  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Atlanta  to  maintain  its 
personal  computers,  terminals 
and  small  printers.  “Our  help 
desk  does  the  preliminary  diag¬ 
nosis,”  he  says.  “It  dispatches  a 
trouble  report  to  GE,  which 
comes  on  site,  fixes  it  and  clears 
the  trouble  ticket  with  the  help 
desk. 

“This  is  an  indication  ofwhere 
the  world  is  going,”  notes  The 
Ledgeway  Group’s  Kaplan.  “Ven¬ 
dors  don’t  have  the  support  staff 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  so 
they  must  form  strategic  alli¬ 
ances  with  third  parties.” 

Another  support  avenue 

In  February,  both  3Com  and 
Novell  announced  certification  of 
third-party  maintenance  provid¬ 
ers.  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  will 
handle  support  for  3Com  world¬ 
wide.  “It’s  one  more  avenue  for 
customers  to  look  into,”  says 
3Com’s  Buchanon.  “They  can  get 
support  through  us,  through  re¬ 
sellers  and  now  through  an  ap¬ 
proved  third  party.” 

Novell  has  approved  four  third 
parties  to  provide  support  for 
NetWare  local  nets:  HP,  Xerox 
Corp.,  BancTec,  Inc.  of  Dallas 
and  Federal  Technology  Corp.  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  support  in¬ 
cludes  microcomputer  hardware 
platforms  that  Novell  does  not 
supply.  BancTec  and  Federal 
Technology  have  had  agreements 
with  Novell  for  some  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mike  Sikalis,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Novell’s  Services  Divi¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  Sikalis  says, 
technician  certification  require¬ 


ments  have  been  made  more 
stringent. 

Third-party  maintenance  can 
be  a  good  solution  in  situations  in 
which  vendors  and  resellers  can’t 
cover  the  customer’s  far-flung 
sites.  However,  third-party  main¬ 
tenance  can  be  expensive,  and 
the  faster  the  guaranteed  re¬ 
sponse  time,  the  higher  the  cost. 
To  provide  a  quick  response  at  a 
lower  cost,  users  typically  rely  on 
in-house  support  teams. 

Self-reliance 

For  many  reasons,  self-reli¬ 
ance  makes  sense  for  large  cus¬ 
tomers,  Kaplan  says.  Users  are 


becoming  more  experienced  and 
competent  with  local-area  net¬ 
works.  Many  have  been  working 
with  local  nets  for  years  now.  In 
addition,  they  are  more  familiar 
with  the  details  of  their  networks, 
which  typically  consist  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  from  several 


different  sources,  than  any  single 
vendor,  distributor  or  dealer 
could  be.  The  user  may  also  be 
the  one  that  best  understands 
how  the  pieces  fit  together. 

“Customers  found  that  they 
were  forced  to  train  the  vendor 
staff  in  many  cases,”  Kaplan  says. 
“The  vendor  staff  didn’t  know 
their  own  equipment  or  the 
equipment  of  other  vendors. 
They  didn’t  know  the  user’s  site, 
operating  requirements  or  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  either.  To  get 
the  job  done  effectively,  compa¬ 
nies  had  to  turn  inward.” 

Resellers  have  supported  this 
move  because  it  results  in  more 
satisfied  customers.  “We  would 
like  to  make  end  users  as  close  to 
self-sufficient  as  we  can,”  Net- 
Tech’s  Ruff  says.  He  has  found 
that  customers  must  be  at  least 
80%  self-sufficient  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  that  their  networks  are 
working  correctly.  Otherwise,  he 
says,  everyday  problems  will  in¬ 
capacitate  them,  and  they  will 
consider  the  network  a  failure. 


However,  Ruff  notes,  the  typi¬ 
cal  customer  doesn’t  achieve  in¬ 
dependence  the  day  the  network 
is  installed.  A  small  customer 
may  depend  heavily  on  Net-Tech 
for  six  months  after  installation. 
Very  large  customers  may  take 
two  years  to  wean  themselves 
from  heavy  dependence  on  the 
reseller. 

Net-Tech  asks  that  the  custom¬ 
er’s  system  administrator  be 
present  and  help  with  every  net¬ 
work  upgrade,  addition  and  mod¬ 
ification.  Through  this  process, 
the  user  organization  develops 
the  ability  to  support  the  local 
network  in-house  without  having 


to  hire  new  support  people. 

The  desire  for  in-house  sup¬ 
port  is  especially  strong  in  larger 
firms,  Microserv’s  Berger  says. 
“More  of  them  are  sending  their 
people  in  for  training  so  they  are 
a  lot  more  self-reliant.  They’re 
not  relying  as  much  on  the  manu¬ 


facturers,  or  on  their  retail  peo¬ 
ple,  as  they  did  in  the  past.”  As  a 
distributor,  Microserv  cannot  sell 
training  to  end  users.  Instead,  it 
sells  to  consultants  or  resellers, 
which  resell  to  end  users. 

Hierarchical  support 

Even  within  end-user  organi¬ 
zations,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
build  hierarchical  support  sys¬ 
tems.  For  instance,  Chau  Yoder, 
network  operations  manager  at 
Chevron  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Co.  in  San  Ramone,  Calif., 
says  that  each  users  group  typi¬ 
cally  has  a  site  administrator  who 
provides  first-level  support  for  its 
local  networks.  For  those  local 
nets  supported  by  the  central  sup¬ 
port  group,  second-level  support 
problems  are  handled  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  group  rather  than  the  site  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Similarly,  Bonnie  Beckham,  a 
network  systems  administrator  at 
Brown  University  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  says  that  users  with  ques¬ 
tions  or  problems  turn  first  to  a 
“subnet  coordinator,”  who  has 
primary  responsibility  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  departmental  local  net  or 
subnet. 

The  subnet  coordinator  also 
handles  software  and  hardware 
upgrades,  system  documentation 
and  data  backup.  In  addition,  the 
Computing  and  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  department  provides  sup¬ 
port  in  the  form  of  consulting, 
training,  troubleshooting  and  re¬ 
pair. 

Preventive  medicine 

Self-reliance,  supplemented 
by  a  support  contract,  can  lead  to 
a  more  preventive  attitude  to¬ 
ward  support,  according  to  Ruff. 
He  says  that  a  Net-Tech  techni¬ 
cian  routinely  stops  by  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  site  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  and  solve  particular 
problems.  In  this  way,  difficulties 
are  addressed  before  they  turn 
into  emergencies,  Ruff  says.  It 
also  makes  things  easier  on  Net- 
Tech  because  the  technician  can 
schedule  visits  so  that  travel  time 
is  minimized. 

“We  don’t  [want  to]  have  to 
make  an  appearance  in  Birming¬ 
ham  today,  Atlanta  tomorrow 
and  then  Birmingham  again  the 


day  after  tomorrow,”  Ruff  says. 

In  the  future,  Ruff  predicts, 
“support  and  service  are  going  to 
be  more  like  a  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organization  than  an 
emergency  room.” 

The  move  toward  self-reliance 
will  continue  for  the  next  four 
years,  according  to  Kaplan.  Sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  The  Ledgeway 
Group  indicate  that  while  overall 
support  costs  for  both  local-  and 
wide-area  networks  will  grow  at 
an  8.8%  annual  compound  rate 
from  1988  to  1992  (from  $3.1 
billion  to  $4.2  billion),  customer 
self-service  will  grow  at  a  rate  of 
11.3%  during  the  corresponding 
period  (from  $1.2  billion  to  $  1 .7 
billion). 

However,  Kaplan  does  expect 
the  balance  to  tip  back  toward 
vendors  as  time  goes  on.  He  ex¬ 
pects  that  companies  will  have 
made  the  investment  in  support 
up  front  so  they  will  not  have  to 
bring  staff  aboard  so  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  years.  Vendors, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  made 
less  of  an  investment  and  will  be 
catching  up  in  the  years  to  come. 
As  a  result,  vendor  support  will 
become  an  increasingly  viable 
option,  Kaplan  says. 

A  little  help  from  friends 

Even  companies  that  are 
largely  self-reliant  do  need  a  lit¬ 


tle  extra  help  now  and  then.  Con¬ 
tractors  and  consultants  can  pro¬ 
vide  that  helping  hand.  Kaplan 
says  that  companies  ranging 
from  Big  Eight  accounting  firms 
to  smaller  systems  integration 
firms  are  hiring  themselves  out  to 
help  users  design,  troubleshoot 
and  maintain  networks. 

We  don’t  have  an  army 

“We  have  in-house  staff  as  a 
first  line  of  defense,”  Currid  says, 
“but  we  don’t  have  an  army.  So, 
we  make  fairly  heavy  use  of  out¬ 
side  contractors  and  consultants. 
We’ve  tried  to  develop  an  extend¬ 
ed  family  —  people  who  know 
the  system  and  the  environment, 
so  they  don’t  walk  in  cold.  Some 
of  these  relationships  are  more 
successful  than  others.” 

In  general,  however,  Currid 
says  she  wishes  Coca-Cola  Foods 
had  more  such  relationships. 
Again,  the  appetite  for  competent 
support  exceeds  the  supply. 

One  area  in  which  outside  con¬ 
sultants  may  be  particularly  use¬ 
ful  is  that  of  network  design.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  customer  will 
not  have  experience  with  all  the 
equipment  that  must  be  consid¬ 


ered  during  the  design  phase.  A 
consultant  or  contractor  may 
have  that  experience. 

“During  our  original  design 
and  implementation,  we  did 
bring  in  consultants,”  says  Pacif¬ 
ic  Gas  &  Electric’s  Cornell. 

A  1987  survey  by  The 
Ledgeway  Group  showed  that  of 
181  users,  99  said  that  they  had 
designed  their  own  networks  but 
would  go  to  an  outside  source  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again.  This 
was  by  far  the  largest  “remorse” 
category.  Backup  technical  sup¬ 
port  ran  a  distant  second,  with  24 
people  expressing  remorse  for 
taking  on  that  job  themselves. 

Staying  au  courant 

It  is  particularly  important  to 
get  help  with  design  when  there  is 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  art, 
Ruff  says.  But,  as  Berger  points 
out,  local-area'  network  technol¬ 
ogy  is  changing  constantly.  “No¬ 
vell  has  upgraded  its  product  four 
times  in  the  last  year.  Just  about 
the  time  something  is  installed, 
it’s  getting  upgraded  again.” 

However,  once  a  company  has 
worked  with  a  particular  system 
for  a  period  of  time,  in-house 
staff  may  be  able  to  cope  with  up¬ 
grades  as  easily  as  a  consultant. 
“We  will  sometimes  bring  some¬ 
one  in  to  look  at  our  design  and 
try  to  think  of  a  better  way  of  do¬ 


ing  something,”  Currid  says. 
“But  we  are  to  the  point  where 
our  internal  staff  is  so  good  at 
that,  we  are  relying  less  and  less 
on  consultants.” 

However,  she  adds,  “You 
don’t  want  to  get  so  cocky  that 
you  think  you  know  everything. 
That’s  where  you  really  get  in 
trouble.  I  like  to  bring  in  outside 
people  to  see  if  they  can’t  see  a 
better  way.” 

Cornell  says,  “After  [original 
design  and  implementation],  it’s 
been  basically  all  in-house.  We  do 
most  of  our  own  support  because 
we  have  a  highly  technical  staff.” 

Growing  local  networks  de¬ 
mand  increasing  amounts  of  sup¬ 
port.  Vendors  are  getting  better 
at  providing  that  support  and 
may  one  day  make  a  comeback  in 
the  support  arena. 

For  the  moment,  users  are  get¬ 
ting  their  support  where  they  can . 
Resellers,  consultants  and  third 
parties  all  have  an  important  role 
to  play.  However,  in-house  sup¬ 
port  staffs  still  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  load  because  they  are  often 
the  only  reliable  way  to  get  the 
quick  response  needed  when  lo¬ 
cal  net  problems  arise.  □ 
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endors  don’t  have  the  support  staff 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  so  they  must 
form  strategic  alliances  with  third  parties,” 
Kaplan  says. 

▲  ▲▲ 


R  -Tech’s  Ruff  found  that  customers 
must  be  at  least  80%  self-sufficient  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  their  networks  are 
working  correctly. 

▲▲▲ 


In  the  future,  Ruff  predicts,  “support  and 
service  are  going  to  be  more  like  a  health 
maintenance  organization  than  an 
emergency  room.” 

▲  ▲▲ 
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continued  from  page  38 
tape  backup  systems  include  automatic 
backup  procedures,  which  relieve  the  net 
administrator  of  a  tedious  but  critical  task. 
Most  such  systems  can  perform  partial 
backups  of  files  and  directories,  as  well  as 
incremental  backups  of  those  files  that 
have  changed  since  the  last  backup. 

Many  systems  can  selectively  back  up 
based  on  file  name,  user  or  date  last  modi¬ 
fied.  Partial,  incremental  and  selective 
backups  are  important  capabilities  of  local 
net  tape  backup  systems  because  of  the 
traffic  load  that  centralized  backup  can  put 
on  the  network. 

■  Uninterruptible  power  supply.  In 

most  local-area  networks,  the  cost  and 
space  requirements  of  an  uninterruptible 
power  supply  confine  it  to  supporting  the 
local  network  server. 

Local-area  network  servers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  power  problems 
since  most  local  net  operating  systems 
keep  their  disk  directories  in  RAM,  where 
they  can  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  power  fail¬ 
ure.  Since  the  file  server  is  usually  the  most 
active  component  in  a  local  net  environ¬ 
ment,  it  makes  sense  to  protect  the  server 
before  the  workstations.  Yet  users  cannot 
continue  working  during  a  power  failure  if 
only  the  server  is  operational. 

Uninterruptible  power  supply  manufac¬ 
turers,  many  of  whom  are  rapidly  climbing 
the  local  net  learning  curve,  are  beginning 
to  offer  systems  specially  designed  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  distributed  resources,  including 
multiple  servers  and  workstations. 

A  current  debate  in  the  industry  is 
whether  to  use  a  central  or  distributed  un¬ 
interruptible  power  supply  system  to  sup¬ 
port  distributed  local  net  resources. 

A  central  uninterruptible  power  supply 
server  must  be  sized  to  support  the  total 
power  requirements  of  all  attached  re¬ 
sources  during  a  blackout.  The  attachment 
of  resources  usually  involves  running  pow¬ 
er  cables  (extension  cords)  to  each  re¬ 
source  front  the  uninterruptible  power 
supply. 

Distributed  uninterruptible  power  sup¬ 
ply  systems  require  numerous  smaller  de¬ 
vices  that  service  one  or  more  local  re¬ 
sources  and  use  a  local  outlet  for  normal 
power  draw. 

Both  centralized  and  distributed  unin¬ 
terruptible  power  supply  systems  are  be¬ 
coming  more  local  net-sophisticated.  For 
example,  American  Power  Conversion 
Corp.’s  520ES  product  contains  a  software 
and  hardware  interface  to  attach  to  Net¬ 
Ware  file  servers.  The  uninterruptible 
power  supply  notifies  users  of  outages  by 
communicating  with  Novell’s  System  Fault 
Tolerant  Level  II  uninterruptible  power 
supply-monitoring  software  running  on 
the  NetWare  server. 

Users  then  have  plenty  of  time  to  finish 
their  work  sessions  before  battery  exhaus¬ 
tion  occurs  (the  battery  reserves  often  last 
four  hours  or  more).  The  uninterruptible 
power  supply-monitoring  software  can  be 
configured  to  automatically  start  closing 
server  files  and  saving  directories  to  disk. 

American  Power  Conversion,  VITeq 
Corp.  and  other  vendors  also  manufacture 
uninterruptible  power  supply  products 
with  interfaces  to  VINES  and  3  +  file  serv¬ 
ers,  which  have  their  own  uninterruptible 
power  supply-monitoring  software.' 

What  the  future  holds 

Peripheral  manufacturers  are  realizing, 
as  DOS  software  developers  did  years  ago, 
that  users  want  specialized  network  ver- 
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sions  of  their  products.  Local  net  operating 
system  vendors,  in  the  meantime,  are  care¬ 
fully  picking  and  choosing  those  peripher¬ 
als,  such  as  tape  drive  backups,  that  they 
can  resell  or  manufacture  themselves  for 
substantial  profit. 

Large  system  vendors,  such  as  IBM  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  realize  that  they 
already  have  high-speed,  multiuser  pe¬ 
ripherals.  By  integrating  their  host  pro¬ 
cessing  with  personal  computers  and  hav¬ 
ing  minicomputers  and  mainframes  act  as 
local  net  servers,  these  vendors  hope  to 
bring  their  host  printers,  disk  drives  and 
backup  systems  into  the  local  net  peripher¬ 
al  market. 

Certain  peripherals,  such  as  facsimiles, 
will  become  extremely  popular  and  devel¬ 
op  fully  into  separate  local  net  servers. 
Others,  such  as  uninterruptible  power  sup¬ 


plies,  will  likely  remain  local  net  peripher¬ 
als.  Overall,  the  need  to  share  peripherals 
will  increase  as  local  net  applications  and 
the  number  of  users  increase. 

Diskless  workstations  will  also  increase 
demand  for  shared  peripherals  as  their 
minimized  configuration  increases  their 
reliance  on  network  devices.  Future  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  more  sophisticated  local  net 
peripherals  include  integrated  local-area 
network  management  features  such  as  re¬ 
mote  diagnosis  and  configuration  as  well 
as  reporting. 

When  evaluating  such  peripherals,  lo¬ 
cal  net  buyers  should  consider  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  capacity  of  the  device  with  re¬ 
spect  to  total  expected  traffic  load.  An 
examination  of  the  architecture  used  can 
reveal  potential  throughput  bottlenecks 
and  use  of  vendor-specific  interfaces  as 


well  as  the  potential  for  future  integration 
with  local  net  operating  systems  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  function  as  a  server. 

Buyers  should  also  look  at  the  worksta¬ 
tion  interface:  What  functions  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  local-area  network  user?  Is  the 
user  interface  integrated  with  the  local  net 
operating  system’s  menus?  What  user  ap¬ 
plications  can  access  the  peripheral? 

Finally,  management  of  the  peripheral 
should  be  considered:  Can  it  be  remotely 
monitored,  diagnosed  and  configured? 
How  can  the  local  net  administrator  con¬ 
trol  access  to  the  device? 

The  ongoing  evolution  of  local-area 
network  peripherals  from  personal  com¬ 
puter  devices  to  local  net  servers  results  in 
the  familiar  trade-off  of  meeting  a  current 
requirement  or  waiting  for  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  products.  □ 
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no  competition,  we  would  still  be  commu¬ 
nicating  through  step-by-step  telephone 
switches. 

These  companies  have  reacted  to  mar¬ 
ket  share  loss  and  have  reached  into  their 
research  and  development  budgets  to  be¬ 
come  competitive. 

End  users  also  feel  that  a  commitment 
to  a  single-vendor  procurement  strategy 
puts  them  in  the  position  of  being  a  hos¬ 
tage  to  one  particular  vendor. 

The  major  players,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  hold  an  end 
user  who  pursued  a  single-vendor  procure¬ 
ment  strategy  hostage  to  their  needs. 

Orwick  discusses  the  impact  of  users 
groups  in  his  letter.  In  my  experience,  the 


only  clout  a  users  group  has  with  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  the  implied  threat  of  no  longer  need¬ 
ing  to  belong  to  that  users  group. 

I  have  been  in  the  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  movement  business  for  25  years. 
Since  1975,  one  of  the  first  questions  I 
generally  ask  of  a  potential  client  has 
been:  “Are  you  a  single-vendor  shop?” 
Only  two  end  users  have  ever  answered  yes 
to  that  question,  and  only  one  of  them  was 
planning  to  stay  that  way. 

Orwick  suggests  that  the  end  user  who 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  single  vendor 
could  migrate  to  another  vendor. 

This  migration  is  already  happening. 
The  end-user  population  is  rapidly  moving 
from  a  mainframe-based  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  to  a  distributed,  multitiered  com¬ 
puting  environment. 

I  believe  this  trend  is  a  result  of  end- 


user  dissatisfaction  with  single-vendor 
procurement  strategies  and  the  technol¬ 
ogy  brought  to  the  table  by  competitive  en¬ 
terprises. 

In  summary,  the  complexity  of  dealing 
with  multiple  vendors  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  freedom  to  choose  the  best 
available  technology,  and  besides  that,  it’s 
fun. 

Richard  Boas 
Principal  consultant 
WJP  Associates 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Advanced  degree  options 

I  am  writing  to  commend  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  advanced  degrees  in  communica¬ 
tions  management,  signified  by  your  fea¬ 
ture  article,  “Advanced  degrees  can  speed 
career  success”  (NW,  Jan.  9)-  But  I  must 
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object  to  a  serious  oversight:  In  your  chart, 
you  neglected  to  include  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Southern  California. 

Annenberg’s  master  of  arts  in  commu¬ 
nications  management,  a  program  that  en¬ 
rolls  approximately  170  students  a  year, 
has  been  awarded  since  1975. 

The  degree  takes  many  graduates  into 
telecommunications  careers  —  managing 
voice  and  data  systems  for  firms,  conduct¬ 
ing  market  and  operations  research,  di¬ 
recting  strategic  planning  for  common 
carriers,  working  in  service  development 
or  sales,  analyzing  issues  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations  law  and  public  policy,  and  more. 

The  two  Annenberg  Schools  —  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  (USC) 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  —  are 
quite  different  in  their  orientations. 

The  curriculum  at  Annenberg  at  USC 
presents  a  broad  spectrum  of  courses 
aimed  at  professional  practice  and  offered 
by  full-time  faculty  members. 

Annenberg  students  have  access  to 
USC’s  entire  graduate  curriculum  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  courses  at  the  Annenberg  School. 
Also,  the  school’s  full-time  career  develop¬ 
ment  office  helps  place  graduates  and  pro¬ 
vides  support  that  enables  students  to 
work  while  completing  studies. 

I  hope  this  helps  acquaint  you  with  the 
academic  options  that  are  available  at  the 
Annenberg  School. 

Peter  Clarke 
Dean 

The  Annenberg  School 
of  Communications 
Los  Angeles 

Nik  Morley’s  recent  article  on  advanced 
degrees  in  telecommunications  provided 
an  interesting  discussion  on  the  value  of 
pursuing  further  education  in  this  field. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  as  dean  of  a 
graduate  school  offering  a  master  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  telecommunications  management 
were  the  remarks  concerning  the  need  for 
combining  a  generalist  business  and  man¬ 
agement  emphasis  with  a  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  One-sided  programs  stressing  the 
strictly  technical  or  training  aspect  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  telecommunications  simply  can¬ 
not  provide  the  student  with  the  practical 
tools  necessary  to  perform  or  manage  in 
the  workplace. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  our  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  telecommunications  management 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  University  College  focuses  on 
critical  management  concepts  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  relevant  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  all  voice  and  data 
communications. 

Adding  to  the  popularity  and  industry 
support  of  this  degree  is  the  hands-on  tele¬ 
communications  laboratory,  which  is 
nearing  the  end  of  construction.  Our  re¬ 
search  shows  that  this  laboratory,  which 
will  include  state-of-the-art  digital  and 
packet  switches,  local-area  networks, 
workstations  and  other  specialized  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  will  be  unique. 

Although  our  graduate  program  was  in¬ 
advertently  left  off  your  survey,  I  hope 
readers  of  Network  World  will  consider 
the  University  of  Maryland  University  Col¬ 
lege’s  master’s  in  telecommunications 
management  program  as  well  as  those  in¬ 
stitutions  listed  in  your  article  when  pursu¬ 
ing  a  degree  or  certificate  in  this  field. 

Milton  Grodsky 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 
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Users  move  toward 
integrated  net  mgmt. 

continued  from  page  1 9 

ers  experience  in  the  mainframe  world. 

While  some  vendors  hope  to  develop  a 
single  network  management  system  to 
probe  everything  from  the  desktop  work¬ 
station  to  the  satellite,  Spanier  envisions  a 
hierarchical  net  control  scheme  whereby 
individual  network  management  systems 
will  be  coordinated  by  a  single  authority. 

“It’s  a  question  of  how  to  get  a  lot  of 
independent  management  systems  to 
communicate  with  one  another,”  Spanier 
said.  “We  will  see  a  mad  rush  by  virtually 
every  systems  and  networking  company 
—  both  LAN  and  WAN  —  toward  an  inte¬ 
grated  network  management  scheme.” 

It  will  no  longer  be  enough  for  a  local 


network  vendor  to  provide  network  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  for  just  its  own  prod¬ 
ucts.  Novell,  for  example,  will  have  to  let 
NetWare  local  networks  be  managed  in  an 
integrated  fashion  as  part  of  a  larger  net¬ 
working  environment,  Spanier  said. 

At  its  annual  developers’  conference  in 
February  1988,  Novell  published  applica¬ 
tion  program  interfaces  (API)  for  its  Net¬ 
Ware  server  and  workstation  shell  soft¬ 
ware.  Novell  and  a  number  of  third  parties 
have  already  used  these  APIs  to  develop 
net  management  software  for  NetWare. 

Standards  adoption 

If  the  management  systems  of  NetWare 
and  other  local  networks  are  to  interoper¬ 
ate  in  the  type  of  hierarchical,  corpor¬ 
atewide  scheme  Spanier  envisions,  some 
standards  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  ven¬ 


dors.  Likely  candidates  include  IBM’s  Net- 
View  and  the  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  Common  Management  Information 
Protocol  (CMIP)  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  and  3Com.  CMIP  proposes  to  use 
the  OSI  transport  protocols  to  route  net 
control  data  among  different  vendors’  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  CMIP  standard,  however,  is  still 
evolving  and  without  many  OSI  applica¬ 
tions,  has  little  immediate  value.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  vendors,  such  as  3Com, 
have  embraced  CMip  Over  TCP  (CMOT), 
which  uses  the  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol  to  route  net  man¬ 
agement  data  among  different  networks 
and  shares  the  same  application  interface 
as  CMIP. 

CMIP  will  depose  CMOT  when  OSI  has 


gained  enough  market  momentum  to  sur¬ 
pass  TCP/IP,  but  any  applications  written 
to  the  common  interface  won’t  recognize 
the  difference.  Thus  net  managers  can  de¬ 
velop  network  management  systems  today 
and  know  they  will  survive  the  transition  to 
OSI,  Benhamou  said. 

Spanier  said  he  is  encouraged  that  user 
cries  for  integrated  network  management 
capabilities  have  not  been  in  vain. 

“Over  the  next  year  or  two,  we  will  see 
new  products  with  some  degree  of  network 
management  integration,  which  will  show 
the  user  community  that  vendors  have  in¬ 
deed  been  listening,”  Spanier  said.  “With 
everybody  turning  their  attention  to  stan¬ 
dards,  and  with  the  standards  solidifying 
during  this  period  of  time,  hopefully  ev¬ 
erybody’s  network  management  solutions 
will  end  up  interoperating.”  □ 


Coping  with  today’s 
information  anxiety 

continued  from  page  23 

colorful,  easy-to-read  travel  guides. 

Some  of  the  best  information  in  this 
book  concerns  how  to  put  complex  data 
into  an  easily  digestible  format.  Wurman 
stresses  the  need  for  technical  profession¬ 
als  to  avoid  the  “disease  of  familiarity,” 
when  a  manager  becomes  so  comfortable 
with  a  subject  that  he  forgets  what  it  means 
to  not  understand  it.  This  limits  his  ability 
to  explain  things  to  the  uninitiated,  as  well 
as  his  power  to  persuade  and  inform. 

Wurman  exhorts  people  to  translate 
difficult  ideas  into  everyday  concepts.  For 
example,  saying  that  one  acre  spans  about 
a  football  field  minus  the  end  zones  is 
more  informative  than  saying  it  is  43,560 
square  feet.  Communications  managers 
could  become  more  informative  by  apply¬ 
ing  this  approach  in  their  own  job.  They 
could  tell  senior  managers,  for  instance, 


It’s  better  to  know  how  to 
access  than  how  to  memorize. 

AAA 


that  a  T-3  line  can  transmit  approximately 
one  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
every  minute,  rather  than  45M  bit/ sec. 

Whrman  also  offers  advice  for  busy  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  howto  cope  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  information  that  crosses 
their  desks.  The  key,  he  says,  is  to  put  one¬ 
self  on  an  information  diet.  Communica¬ 
tions  managers,  who  are  continually 
pressed  to  keep  up  with  rapidly  changing 
technology,  should  limit  their  daily  infor¬ 
mation  intake,  concentrating  only  on 
those  things  that  are  most  salient.  In  most 
cases,  it’s  better  to  know  how  to  access, 
rather  than  howto  memorize,  information 
that  might  be  needed  on  the  job. 

Information  Anxiety  is  filled  with  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  examples  that  effectively  illus¬ 
trate  the  points  Wlirman  argues,  and  they 
make  reading  the  book  worthwhile.  Wur¬ 
man  perhaps  goes  a  little  far  in  devoting 
about  a  quarter  of  each  page  to  illustra¬ 
tions  and  blurbs,  a  practice  I  found  dis¬ 
tracting. 

Also,  the  book  has  no  index  but  rather, 
an  extended  table  of  contents,  which  made 
it  hard  to  look  up  citations.  All  told,  howev¬ 
er,  Information  Anxiety  is  a  helpful  trea¬ 
tise  on  an  important  area  for  every  com¬ 
munications  manager.  □ 
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Photograph  of  the  actual  network  display 


Connect  VIEW™  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Software  (NMS)  puts  your 
mind  at  ease  by  allowing  you  to  plan, 
configure,  manage  and  control  your 
interconnected  WAN  and  LAN 
networks. 

Our  Software  Manager  products 
provide  an  integrated  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling  Halley's 


internetworking  products  through  a 
powerful,  icon-based  graphical  inter¬ 
face.  Features  such  as  real-time  moni¬ 
toring  and  display  of  network  status 
give  you  maximum  up-time  and  mini¬ 
mum  loss  of  productivity.  All 
Connect  VIEW  Software  Manager 
products  run  on  any  IBM  PC/AT  or 
compatible  computer  under  Microsoft 
Windows  environment. 


NMS  programs 
available  today 

ConnectVIEW  Brouter  Manager  soft¬ 
ware  provides  you  with  easy  plan¬ 
ning,  network  configuration  and  dis¬ 
play,  management  and  control  of 
Halley’s  ConnectLAN™  Brouter 
(bridge/router)  networks.  It's  avail¬ 
able  at  the  list  price  of  $9,995. 

ConnectVIEW  Modem  Manager 
software  also  provides  you  with  easy 
planning,  monitoring,  network 


configuration,  statistics,  management 
and  control  of  Halley's  H-series 
’smart1  broadband  modems.  The  list 
price  is  $7,800. 

So,  if  the  need  for  an  effective  net¬ 
work  management  system  to  expand 
your  networks  keeps  you  awake  at 
night,  call  us  —  we'll  put  your  mind 
at  ease.  (408)  432-2600,  Dept.  B 

Jftt 

Helping  you  put  your 
LANs  in  touch 

2730  Orchard  Parkway, 

San  Jose,  CA  95134 
(408)  432-2600,  Dept.  B 
Fax  (408)  943-1601 
RCA  Telex  255980  HSI  UR 

ConnectVIEW™  and  ConnectLAN™  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Halley  Systems,  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation  IBM  PC/AT  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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Developers 
dump  hosts 

continued  from  page  1 
which  they  can  download  infor¬ 
mation  to  local  networks  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

“A  LAN  is  analogous  to  the 
mainframe  because  you  have 
common  access,  but  it’s  better  be¬ 
cause  each  programmer  has  a 
dedicated  CPU,”  said  Kevin  Han¬ 
sen,  a  partner  in  NORCOM,  a  soft¬ 


ware  firm  in  Juneau,  Alaska.  “On 
a  mainframe,  when  a  group  of 
programmers  is  doing  on-line  de¬ 
velopment,  one  guy  can  crash  the 
whole  system.” 

NORCOM  sells  microcomput¬ 
er-based  COBOL  development 
tools.  One  of  its  primary  custom¬ 
ers  is  the  state  of  Alaska.  The 
company  uses  a  remote  Systems 
Network  Architecture  gateway  to 
access  a  state  mainframe  and 
download  a  COBOL  program  to 


NORCOM’s  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare 
local  net.  That  net  supports  pro¬ 
grammers’  personal  computers. 

NORCOM  started  providing 
personal  computer-based  ser¬ 
vices  about  four  years  ago. 

“At  first,  we  couldn’t  believe  it 
was  possible  to  do  COBOL  pro¬ 
gramming  on  a  PC,  but  then  we 
discovered  the  Realia  [Inc.  of  Chi¬ 
cago]  COBOL  compiler,”  Hansen 
said.  “Mainframe  compilers  take 
seven  to  15  minutes,  vs.  30  sec¬ 


onds  on  a  PC,  so  the  number  of 
turnarounds  you  can  do  in  a  day  is 
considerably  higher.” 

But  that  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  When  NORCOM  adapted  its 
development  tools  to  the  Net¬ 
Ware  environment  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  programmer  produc¬ 
tivity  was  increased  by  a  factor  of 
10,  Hansen  said.  The  network  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  coordination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  development  efforts. 

The  migration  of  software  de¬ 


Smart  Move 


Whether  you’re  accessing  the  public  net¬ 
work  or  a  private  backbone,  getting  there 
through  Route-24™  is  a  very  smart  move. 
This  network  access  multiplexer  is  fully- 
compatible  with  subrate,  fractional  T-l,  and 
enhanced  voice  services.  It’s  also  compatible 
with  our  popular  channel  bank,  the  DCB-24, 
which  we’ve  installed  in  over  6,000  locations. 

Use  Route-24  with  MuxView,™  our  net¬ 
work  management  software,  and  you’ll  have 
complete  control  over  your  T-l  net¬ 
work  from  one  central  point.  You 
can  set  and  read  options,  adjust  data 
rates  and  bandwidths,  locate  and 
diagnose  problems,  check  card  inven¬ 
tory,  and  monitor  alarms-all  with  a  couple 
of  keystrokes.  You  can  also  conveniently 
switch  from  daytime  voice  or  videoconfer¬ 
encing  to  batch  data  transmission  at  night. 

All  this,  and  a  unique,  5-year  warranty, 
on-time  delivery,  and  a  proven  track  record. 

Going  T-l  ?  Travel  in  style:  take  Route-24. 

Contact:  Information  Mgr. 

Telco  Systems 
Network  Access  Corporation 
48430  Milmont  Drive 
Fremont,  CA  94537 
FAX:  415/656-3031 
TEL:  800-227-0937  (outside  CA) 
800-431-1331  (inside  CA) 


TELCO  SYSTEMS 


s  1988  Telco  Systems  Route-24  and  MuxView  are  trademarks  of  Telco  Systems. 


velopment  from  hosts  to  stand¬ 
alone  microcomputers  was 
spurred  by  the  emergence  in  the 
mid-1980s  of  computer-aided 
software  engineering  (CASE) 
tools.  Among  other  things,  CASE 
tools  automate  structuring  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  creation  of  data 
flow  diagrams  that  were  once 
done  using  templates,  pencil  and 
paper. 

Because  of  the  graphics  limi¬ 
tations  of  dumb  terminals,  CASE 
tools  appeared  originally  on  mi¬ 
crocomputers.  This  increased  the 
value  of  the  microcomputer  as  a 
development  tool,  and  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Nova  Biomedical 
started  moving  some  of  their  pro¬ 
grammers  over  to  microcomput¬ 
er  platforms. 

There  hasn’t  exactly  been  a 
stampede  to'  microcomputer- 
based  CASE  tools,  though.  For 
one  thing,  the  CASE  tools  tend  to 
be  pricey,  costing  $5,000  to 
$10,000  per  user,  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  run  only  on  expensive 
graphics  workstations.  Also,  lo¬ 
cal  net-based  versions  are  few 
and  far  between. 

“Most  CASE  tools  available  to¬ 
day  are  single-user  repository 
systems,”  said  Eric  Goldman, 
president  of  DEFT,  Inc.,  a  Toron¬ 
to-based  software  company  that 
develops  CASE  tools  that  work 
with  a  variety  of  relational  data 
base  management  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  Relational  Technology, 
Inc.’s  INGRES. 

When  many  programmers  are 
working  on  the  same  design  proj¬ 
ect,  they  need  to  combine  their 
results.  Goldman  said  a  lot  of  the 
stand-alone  CASE  products,  in¬ 
cluding  DEFT’s,  have  some  type 
of  merge  capability  that  helps  to 
accomplish  this.  However,  Gold¬ 
man  agreed  that  a  multiuser  ver¬ 
sion  running  across  a  network  of 
personal  computers  “makes  emi¬ 
nent  sense.”  He  added  that  DEFT 
will  begin  beta-testing  such  a 
product  in  June. 

DEFT’s  products  use  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  as  a 
front  end  for  developing  applica¬ 
tions  that  run  on  a  minicomputer 
or  mainframe.  The  Macintosh  is 
employed  to  analyze  user  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  design  the 
software.  The  actual  code  genera¬ 
tion  is  done  on  the  target  host. 

Nestle  Enterprises  Ltd.  in  To¬ 
ronto  is  using  Macintoshes, 
Ethernet  links  and  DEFT  software 
to  build  applications  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  hosts  run¬ 
ning  INGRES.  The  applications 
range  from  manufacturing  and 
inventory  control  to  sales  report¬ 
ing  and  personnel  management. 

Michael  Davidson,  manager  of 
systems  development  at  Nestle, 
said  he  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
multiuser  version  of  DEFT.  “The 
biggest  problem  with  most  CASE 
tools  is  that  there  is  no  multiuser 
support  for  large-scale  projects. 
You  need  a  common  data  dictio¬ 
nary.” 

One  of  the  first  firms  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  capability  is  Visible 
Systems  Corp.  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
which  offered  a  NetWare  version 
( continued  on  page  53 ) 
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FCC  shakes  off  past, 
OKs  caps  for  AT&T 

continued  from  page  1 

changes  the  FCC  made  were  creation  of  a 
separate  pricing  category  for  residential 
services  and  the  imposition  of  strict  limits 
on  price  increases  for  residential  night  and 
weekend  rates,  as  well  as  a  limit  on  rate 
cuts  —  a  so-called  price  floor. 

Another  significant  change  was  the  de¬ 
ferral  of  price  caps  for  the  local  exchange 
carriers.  Patrick  continues  to  advocate 
price  caps  for  local  carriers,  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  questions  remain  about 
consumer  benefits. 

Under  the  price  cap  plan  approved  last 
week,  AT&T  sendees  will  fall  into  three 
pricing  categories:  business,  800  and  resi¬ 
dential/small  business  services. 

Services  included  in  the  business  cate¬ 
gory  include  ProAmerica,  WATS,  Mega- 
com,  Software-Defined  Network,  voice- 
grade  private  lines,  wideband  private-line 
services  (including  T-l)  and  other 
switched  services. 

The  residential/small  business  catego¬ 
ry  includes  Message  Telephone  Service 
(MTS),  international  MTS,  Reach  Out 
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Price  cap  time  line 


August  ‘87  pec  proposes  price  cap  plan. 


October ‘87 


About  80  groups  file  comments.  Many 
are  critical,  saying  FCC  should  explain 
more  clearly  how  plan  would  work. 


May  ‘88  FCC  issues  detailed  price  cap  plan 
nearly  300  pages  long. 


July  ‘88  RBHCs  and  AT&T  express 

support  for  new  plan,  but  users 
and  rival  carriers  criticize,  among 
other  things,  plan’s  productivity 
factor  and  use  of  existing  rates 
to  set  price  ceilings. 


October ‘88 


January  ‘89 
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Competitive  Telecommunications 
Association,  International 
Communications  Association  and 
Consumer  Federation  of  America 
file  motion  urging  FCC  to  seek 
further  discussion  of  plan. 

FCC  scheduled  to  vote  on  plan, 
but  postpones  action  due  to 
congressional  pressure. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


America  and  operator-assisted  and  credit 
card  calling  services. 

Annual  increases  in  the  pricing  catego¬ 
ries,  or  baskets,  will  be  capped  at  3%  below 
the  inflation  rate.  AT&T  can  raise  or  lower 
rates  for  individual  services  by  5%  a  year, 
as  long  as  the  total  revenue  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cap  for  the  category.  A  special 
provision  limits  price  decreases  for  night 
and  weekend  MTS  services  to  4%. 

Although  Patrick  has  billed  the  price 
caps  as  pro-consumer  regulation,  business 
users  may  be  worse  off  under  the  plan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  observers.  Ron  Altman,  chair¬ 
man  of  Altman,  Brenner  and  Wasserntan,  a 
Wall  Street  research  firm,  said  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  how  much  AT&T  can  cut  prices  — 
the  price  floors  —  will  keep  users  from  en¬ 
joying  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

“This  is  going  to  put  AT&T  in  a  position 
where  they  cannot  be  as  aggressive  as  they 
would  like  to  be  on  the  price  side,”  Altman 
said.  “If  price  caps  [had  been  approved] 
without  restrictions  on  discounting,  we 
would  have  ended  up  with  very  aggressive 
price  cutting.” 

Page  Montgomery',  vice-president  of 
Economics  and  Technology,  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  agreed  that  by  limiting  AT&T’s  ability 
to  lower  prices,  price  caps  will  not  help 
AT&T  stem  the  loss  of  large  customers. 

AT&T  issued  a  statement  saying  it  was 


“mystified’  ’  as  to  why  the  FCC  is  restricting 
its  ability  to  lower  prices  when  the  FCC  has 
stated  that  AT&T  operates  in  a  “ferocious¬ 
ly  competitive”  long-distance  market. 
“The  basic  concept  of  floors  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  price  cap  plan,”  an  AT&T 
spokeswoman  said. 

Patrick  indicated  that  he  was  unhappy 
about  the  price  floors  but' included  them 
because  of  congressional  concerns  about 
predatory  pricing.  As  a  “philosophical 
matter,  I  have  some  hostility  toward  and 
resistance  to  floors,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  see  the  regulatory  process  used  to 
impede  downward  price  movement  that 
benefits  consumers.” 

The  International  Communications  As¬ 
sociation  (ICA)  also  criticized  the  price 
floors,  saying  they  are  not  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  business.  Since  the  plan  puts  all  types 


of  business  services  into  the  same  basket, 
the  price  floors  will  not  prevent  AT&T 
from  significantly  raising  the  price  of  pri¬ 
vate  lines  while  lowering  switched  service 
rates,  said  Brian  Moir,  an  attorney  for  the 
ICA.  The  ICA  maintains  that  AT&T’s  strate¬ 
gy  is  to  migrate  users  away  from  high-ca¬ 
pacity  private-line  services,  which  yield 
significant  discounts  for  customers,  to 
switched-based  services. 

Steve  Kropper,  a  senior  telecommuni¬ 
cations  analyst  with  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass. -based  re¬ 
search  firm,  agreed  that  AT&T  could  use 
the  plan  to  increase  some  service  rates. 
Consumers  can  expect  to  see  prices  rise  for 
any  AT&T  service  that  faces  less  than  two 
competitors,  he  said.  “We  will  clearly  be 
moving  toward  subsidizing  competitive 
services,”  he  said.  □ 


( continued from  page  52 ) 
of  its  5-year-old  Visible  Analyst  (VA) 
Workbench  software  at  the  recent 
NetWorld  ’89  Boston  local  net  show.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  makes  Visible  Systems 
stand  out  in  the  CASE  market  is  its  pricing. 

“We  chose  VA  because  of  its  cost  and 
features,”  said  Nova  Biomedical’s  Dalke. 
“When  we  bought  our  first  stand-alone 
copy,  it  was  $600  or  $700.  The  closest 
thing  to  it  at  the  time  was  in  the  $10,000 
range.  VA  got  us  80%  of  what  we  needed.” 

Nova  Biomedical  makes  blood  analyz¬ 
ers  for  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  Dalke’s 
group  uses  VA  to  develop  real-time  instru¬ 
ment  control  software  for  the  equipment. 
Dalke  said  VA’s  ability  to  present  data 
graphically  and  hierarchically  is  invalu¬ 
able:  “Like  they  say,  ‘A  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.’  ”  □ 


The  Limits  Of 
Telecommunications 


Most  telecommunications  companies  offer  products 
based  on  today's  technology'.  Yet  you  need  a  company  that 
designs  products  around  the  technology  of  tomorrow- 
a  company  like  Hitachi.  Hitachi  delivers  outstanding 
telecommunications  performance  while  avoiding  the 
“black  hole"  of  technological  obsolescence. 

Telecommunications  from  Hitachi.  Technology  that's 
light  years  ahead. 


fITACHI 


Hitachi  America,  Ltd. 

Telecommunications  Division 
1-800-635-7500 
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US  Sprint  promises  global  VPN, 
T-l  upgrades,  800  service  boost 


BOSTON  —  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  is  expected  to  roll  out  an  inter¬ 
national  version  of  its  Virtual  Private  Net¬ 
work  (VPN)  service,  an  international  T-l 
offering  and  enhancements  to  its  Ul- 
tra800  service  by  year  end. 

US  Sprint  detailed  the  services  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  briefing  here  last  week  for  1 5  0  of  its 
current  and  prospective  customers.  The 
carrier  plans  to  hold  more  than  1 00  simi¬ 
lar  briefings  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  announcements  come  just  two 
weeks  after  US  Sprint  acquired  Private 
TransAtlantic  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.  (PTAT)  in  a  deal  that  gives  the 
company  50%  ownership  of  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  fiber-optic  cable  scheduled  to  be  cut 
over  Aug.  1 .  PTAT  is  building  the  under¬ 
sea  cable  with  Cable  &  Wireless  PLC, 
which  will  own  the  other  50%. 

International  VPN 

“Through  our  partnership  with  Cable 
&  Wireless,  US  Sprint  will  offer  an  inter¬ 
national  VPN  service  based  on  our  [cur¬ 
rent]  VPN  offering,”  said  Ray  O’Brien, 
president  of  US  Sprint’s  Eastern  Business 
Marketing  Group. 

With  the  new  service,  which  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  before  year  end,  US  Sprint  cus¬ 


tomers  can  build  VPNs  that  serve  sites  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  UK,  according  to  Ned 
Feldman,  general  manager  of  interna¬ 
tional  marketing  for  the  carrier. 

US  Sprint  also  said  it  will  roll  out  an 
all-fiber  T-l  service  from  the  U.S.  to  the 
UK  by  year  end.  “We’ll  go  ahead  and  pro¬ 
vide  T-l  first  and  work  on  [64K  bit/sec] 
DSO  service  later,”  Feldman  said. 

800  service  upgrades 

Planned  enhancements  to  US  Sprint’s 
800  service  include  area-code  routing, 
which  allows  the  user  to  route  calls  to  dif¬ 
ferent  geographic  sites  depending  on  the 
area  code  of  origin,  and  time-of-day  rout¬ 
ing,  which  can  be  used  to  direct  calls  in 
accordance  with  time  zones. 

Other  future  enhancements  will  in¬ 
clude  a  call  allocator  feature  that  will  en¬ 
able  customers  with  more  than  one  800 
hub  to  route  calls  in  order  to  avoid  traffic 
congestion  at  other  sites,  according  to 
William  Coyne,  vice-president/general 
manager  of  US  Sprint’s  Northeast  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Another  enhancement,  route  ad¬ 
vance,  will  forward  incoming  calls  to  oth¬ 
er  lines  when  all  800  lines  are  busy, 
Coyne  added. 

—  Bob  Wallace 


First  International  Symposium  on 
Integrated  Network  Management 

May  14-17,  1989  •  The  Westin  Hotel  •  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Improving  Global  Communication  Through  Network  Management 

Sponsored  by  the  International  Federation  for  Information  Processing  (IFIP) 
Hosted  by  The  MITRE  Corporation  and  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 

and  Technology 

On  April  14,  1989,  the  registration  fees  for  this  first-of-its-kind  event  will 
increase.  Sign  up  now  to  save  money  and  ensure  your  access  to: 

•  Technical  sessions  on  current  and  future  management  functions,  architec¬ 
tures,  models,  information,  artificial  intelligence  applications,  and  standards 

•  Tutorials  on  network  management  products,  ISO  standards,  manufacturing 
networks,  network  security,  and  tools  for  performance  and  fault  management 

•  Vendor  presentations  by  industry  leaders  on  their  latest  network  manage¬ 
ment  strategies,  products,  and  services 

•  Distinguished  speakers  from  industry,  government,  and  education 

Last  chance  to  register  at  reduced  rates! 

Corporate  Patrons:  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.;  MCI  Tele¬ 
communications  Inc.;  Atlantic  Research  Corporation;  Boeing  Computer 
Services,  Inc.;  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation; 
NYNEX  Information  Systems  Group;  OSI/NM  Forum;  Codex  Corporation; 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Data  General  Corporation; 
Avant-Garde  Computing,  Inc. 

For  a  copy  of  the  advance  program,  contact:  Hershey  Young,  IFIP  Symposium, 
c/o  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology, 

Building  225,  Room  B217,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20899 
(301)  975-5267 


US  Sprint  reveals 
ISDN  rollout  plan 

continued  from  page  1 

services  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

“We  will  bring  our  first  ISDN  [Primary 
Rate  Interface]  customers  on  the  network 
in  1990,”  said  Benjamin  Lisowski,  tech¬ 
nology  and  architecture  strategic  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.,  a  division  of  US  Sprint.  Lisowski  said 
nine  major  US  Sprint  customers  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  up  for  the  service,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  name  them. 

“That’s  an  aggressive  plan  and  time 
frame,”  said  Paris  Burstyn,  director  of 
telecommunications  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  for  Business  Research  Group,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Boston. 

US  Sprint  would  not  say  where  it  plans 
to  deploy  the  service  first. 

Positive  user  reaction 

Users  who  attended  the  strategy  brief¬ 
ing  were  pleased  to  hear  about  US  Sprint’s 
ISDN  plans. 

“ISDN  is  still  down  the  road  for  us,  but  it 
was  good  to  hear  that  [US  Sprint]  is  work¬ 
ing  to  offer  it,”  said  Jack  Kilcoyne,  assis¬ 
tant  vice-president /telecommunications 
manager  for  BayBanks  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Waltham,  Mass. 

At  the  meeting,  the  carrier  said  it  has 
completed  installation  of  its  Signaling  Sys¬ 
tem  7  (SS7)  network,  which  now  supports 
100%  of  its  network  trunks.  The  SS7  net¬ 
work  off-loads  signaling  information  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  calls  from  the  traffic-bear¬ 
ing  network. 

SS7  handles  the  signaling  needed  to 
support  advanced  network  services  such  as 
ISDN.  For  long-distance  carriers  and  Bell 
operating  companies,  bringing  up  SS7  is  a 
major  step  toward  commercial  availability 
of  ISDN. 

The  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface  speci¬ 
fies  how  customers  can  use  and  control  a 
T-l  link  configured  to  CCITT  standards  to 
hook  customer  premises  equipment  such 
as  private  branch  exchanges  to  a  carrier’s 
long-distance  net. 

The  ISDN  interface  delineates  how  a 
T-l  link  is  segmented  to  support  23  64K 
bit/sec  B  channels  for  voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  and  one  64K  bit/sec  D  chan¬ 
nel,  which  is  used  to  control  the  B  channels 
and  to  carry  packetized  data. 

US  Sprint  operates  a  nationwide, 


Multivendor  demos 
top  bill  at  CeBIT  expo 

continued  from  page  6 

The  MultiNET  absentees  joined  other 
OSI  promoters  in  the  so-called  EurOSInet 
demonstration.  OSI  products  from  24  ven¬ 
dors  were  linked  in  a  network  simulating  a 
multinational  commercial  enterprise. 

Purchase  orders,  shipping  documents, 
inventory-tracking  information  and  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  were  transmitted  among 
booths  at  the  show  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world  over  an  X.25  packet  network. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  OSI’s  File 
Transfer,  Access  and  Management,  Eur¬ 
OSInet  participants  utilized  the  X.500 
electronic  mail  directory  system  and  the 
Electronic  Data  Interchange  For  Admini¬ 
stration,  Commerce  and  Trade  standards. 

Many  of  the  products  shown,  however, 
were  prototypes.  Among  the  participants 
in  EurOSInet  were  DEC,  IBM,  NCR  Corp., 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  Siemens,  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  and  Unisys  Corp.  The 
demonstration  was  organized  and  funded 
by  EurOSInet,  a  vendor  association;  OSI- 


20, 000-route-mile  fiber-optic  network 
with  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-250  dig¬ 
ital  central  office  switches. 

A  customer  with  a  Northern  Telecom 
Meridian  SL-1  equipped  with  the  switch 
maker’s  Primary  Rate  Access  software  in¬ 
terface  will  be  able  to  link  the  PBX  directly 
to  a  DMS-250  central  office  switch 
equipped  to  support  the  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface.  However,  a  customer  with  an 
AT&T  System  85  will  not  be  able  to  gain 
direct  access  to  the  central  office,  Lisowski 
said. 

Converter  box 

“We  are  planning  to  deploy  the  inter¬ 
face  using  a  converter  box  that  will  trans¬ 
late  AT&T’s  [Primary  Rate  Interface]  into 
Northern  Telecom’s  version  of  [the  inter¬ 
face],”  Lisowski  said.  The  converter  will  be 
located  adjacent  to  the  Northern  Telecom 
switch  in  every  US  Sprint  central  office,  he 
added. 

The  boxes  will  convert  messages  sent  by 
the  AT&T  System  85  in  a  protocol  known 
as  Q.931  over  the  ISDN  D  channel  into  the 
Q.931  protocol  supported  by  Northern 
Telecom  SL-ls. 

Messages  sent  in  Q.931  over  the  D 
channel  and  through  the  US  Sprint  SS7  net¬ 
work  determine  the  status  of  a  remote  tele¬ 
phone  line  without  tying  up  a  trunk  line  be¬ 
tween  network  switches. 

Although  both  vendors’  message  proto¬ 
cols  comply  with  the  current  CCITT  speci¬ 
fication,  they  differ  somewhat,  Lisowski 
said.  “Every  [PBX  vendor]  has  implement¬ 
ed  the  ISDN  interface  in  a  slightly  different 
manner.” 

US  Sprint  began  testing  ISDN  in  its  lab¬ 
oratories  located  in  Burlingame,  Calif., 
more  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  Li¬ 
sowski. 

“We  currently  have  a  DMS-250 
equipped  to  support  ISDN  [Primary  Rate 
Interface]  connecting  to  an  SL-1  PBX  [with 
a  Primary  Rate  Access  interface],”  he  said. 
“Various  types  of  terminal  equipment  are 
attached  to  the  switch.”  An  AT&T  System 
85  with  a  Primary  Rate  Interface  is  hooked 
through  the  converter  box  to  the  ISDN  cen¬ 
tral  office,  and  it  supports  several  terminal 
devices. 

Lisowski  said  US  Sprint  will  eventually 
work  to  connect  other  vendors’  PBXs  to 
the  Northern  Telecom  central  office,  but 
he  declined  to  say  which  switch  would  be 
tested  next.  □ 


TOP,  a  European  user  organization  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  promotion  of  OSI  standards  for 
communications;  and  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

Yet  another  multivendor  OSI  demon¬ 
stration  at  CeBIT  featured  the  CCITT’s  Of¬ 
fice  Document  Architecture  and  Inter¬ 
change  Format  (ODA).  ODA  is  designed  to 
enable  the  exchange  of  electronic  docu¬ 
ments  over  an  X.400  network  without  the 
need  to  alter  the  format  of  the  original  text 
and  graphics.  IBM  showed  an  ODA  inter¬ 
face  for  its  Professional  Office  System  soft¬ 
ware  running  under  VM. 

The  demo  was  the  fruit  of  a  project 
funded  within  the  framework  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community’s  Esprit  re¬ 
search  and  development  program  in  infor¬ 
mation  technologies.  While  only 
prototype  ODA  implementations  were 
presented,  one  of  the  participants  said  the 
firms  hoped  to  show  commercially  avail¬ 
able  products  at  next  year’s  CeBIT. 

Compiled  from  reports  by  Bruce  Gup- 
till,  Network  World  Features  Writer,  and 
Amiel  Kornel,  IDG  News  Service. 
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NCR  Comten 
delivers  new  line 

continued  from  page  1 
512  full-duplex  lines,  while  the 
5665  and  the  5675  have  16M 
bytes  of  memory  and  support  up 
to  1,024  lines. 

In  addition,  the  5655  and 
5665  processors  can  each  sup¬ 
port  16  active  T-l  lines,  while  the 
top-of-the  line  5675  processor 
can  directly  terminate  up  to  24 
T-l  lines,  all  of  which  can  be  ac¬ 
tive,  Brantley  said. 

IBM’s  3745  can  terminate  16 
T-ls,  he  said,  but  only  eight  can 
be  active  at  one  time. 

With  Release  4  of  NCR  Corn- 
ten’s  COS2,  the  operating  system 
for  NCR  Comten  processors,  each 
of  the  new  processors  can  sup¬ 
port  as  many  as  eight  active  main¬ 
frame  channels.  Release  5  of 
C0S2,  due  out  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  will  enable  the  5675  to  sup¬ 
port  up  to  16  active  mainframe 
channels,  Brantley  said. 

The  processors  also  run  NCR 
Comten’s  Network  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  (NCP)  Version  4.2  under 
COS2.  NCR  Comten’s  NCP  Ver¬ 
sion  5,  due  out  at  midyear,  will  be 
NCR  Comten’s  answer  to  IBM’s 
current  Version  5.1  of  NCP,  said 
Ronald  Groenke,  vice-president 
of  development  at  the  company. 

IBM’s  3745  running  NCP  Ver¬ 
sion  5.1  can  already  support  16 
active  mainframe  channels,  but 
only  eight  of  those  channels  can 
be  linked  to  mainframes  capable 
of  controlling  NCP.  The  other 
channels  do  not  have  the  full 


VTAM  capabilities,  Brantley  said. 

IBM  supports  peer-to-peer 
networking  of  PU  2.1  nodes  un¬ 
der  its  NCP  Version  5 . 1 ,  a  capabil¬ 
ity  NCR  Comten  will  match  with 
its  next  version  of  NCP,  according 
to  Groenke. 

The  power  of  one 

The  increased  power  of  NCR 
Comten’s  processors  stems  from 
their  single-processor  design, 
Groenke  said.  The  new  models 
offer  up  to  2V2  times  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  comparable  IBM  mod¬ 
els,  he  added. 

Upgrading  the  new  NCR  Com¬ 
ten  front  ends  involves  swapping 
processors,  whereas  IBM  up¬ 
grades  its  3745  from  a  Model  210 
to  a  Model  4 1 0  by  installing  a  sec¬ 
ond  processor.  With  IBM’s  de¬ 
sign,  users  must  determine  what 
net  resources  are  controlled  by 
which  processor,  meaning  it  is 
possible  for  one  processor  to  be 
overloaded,  he  said. 

NCR  Comten’s  single-proces¬ 
sor  strategy  eliminates  the  need 
to  assign  areas  of  responsibility, 
resulting  in  increased  perfor¬ 
mance  and  response  times, 
Groenke  said. 

The  increased  power  will  en¬ 
able  users  to  support  more  termi¬ 
nal  sessions  than  the  IBM  proces¬ 
sors  while  providing  the  same 
response  time. 

As  with  NCR  Comten’s  current 
5660  front-end  line,  customers 
can  use  one  of  the  new  processors 
as  a  hot  backup  for  multiple  other 
front  ends.  By  contrast,  an  IBM 
3745  can  back  up  only  one  other 


processor,  Brantley  said. 

Each  of  the  new  processors 
supports  an  array  of  protocols, 
including  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control,  LU  6.2,  asynchronous, 
Binary  Synchronous  Communi¬ 
cations,  X.25  andX.21,  as  well  as 
interfaces  for  token-ring  local 
networks. 

The  processors  come  config¬ 
ured  with  an  80M-byte  hard  disk 
that  enables  users  to  store  multi¬ 
ple  network  configurations.  In 
the  event  of  a  processor  failure, 
configuration  data  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  the  backup  processor 
using  NCR  Comten’s  Overview 
control  facility. 

According  to  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  consultancy  Commu¬ 
nications  Network  Architects, 
Inc.,  NCR  Comten’s  new  proces¬ 
sors  continue  the  company’s  tra¬ 
dition  of  producing  more  power¬ 
ful  processors  than  IBM.  But,  he 
said,  the  idea  of  using  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  back  up  many  others 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  redundancy  in  a  front- 
end  processor. 

“They’re  trying  to  fix  the  re¬ 
sult,  not  necessarily  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  Dzubeck  said.  “The  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  lack  of  a  fault-tolerant 
front  end.” 

Scheduled  to  ship  in  April, 
prices  start  at  $122,100  for  the 
NCR  Comten  5655,  $187,000  for 
the  5665  and  $254,000  for  the 
5675.  Support  for  nine  to  16 
mainframe  channels  as  well  as 
T-l  will  be  available  in  the  third 
quarter.  □ 


Sears  picks  US 
Sprint  as  carrier 

continued  from  page  3 
Communications  Co.  (“Sears 
network  unit  widens  its  portfo¬ 
lio,”  NW,  Feb.  13). 

Sears  is  moving  voice  traffic 
from  its  private  net  to  US  Sprint  in 
an  effort  “to  cut  costs  and  im¬ 
prove  its  interaction  with  custom¬ 
ers,”  a  source  at  Sears  said. 

Cost-cutting  is  a  high  priority 
for  Sears,  which  recently  reduced 
prices  on  all  of  its  products  to  im¬ 
prove  sales.  “This  is  very  much 
an  effort  to  support  our  compa¬ 
ny’s  everyday  low  pricing  strate¬ 
gy,”  the  Sears  source  said. 

Falling  long-distance  rates 
have  made  public  voice  services 
more  attractive  to  Sears,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  source  familiar 
with  the  contract. 

Expanded  800  services 

Sears  plans  to  improve  cus-_ 
tomer  service  by  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  its  use  of  800  services  on  a 
corporatewide  basis,  but  such 
services  could  not  be  supported 
by  the  company’s  private  net¬ 
work  without  great  expense,  the 
source  said.  “Why  build  it  your¬ 
self  when  you  can  buy  it  from 
someone  else  for  less?”  the 
source  said. 

Sears  could  have  supported 
800  services  via  its  private  net¬ 
work  if  it  was  upgraded,  but  the 
network  could  not  support  the 
Signaling  System  7  (SS7)  capa¬ 
bilities  inherent  in  US  Sprint’s 
network,  the  source  said.  □ 
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FOCUS  Publications,  InClder,  Injoworld,  Macintosh  Today,  Macworld,  Computer  +  Software  News  (Micro  Marketworld/lebbar  Friedman),  Network  World,  PC  Letter,  PC  World,  Portable  Computer  Review,  Publish',  PC 

Resource,  Run;  VENEZUELA'S  Compulerworld  Venezuela;  WEST  GERMANY'S  Computerwocbe.  Information  Management,  PC  Welt,  PCWoche,  Run/Run  SJteclals. 

alendar 


April  2-5,  New  Orleans 

—  NACHA  ’89.  Contact:  Na¬ 
tional  Automated  Clearing 
House  Association,  607  Hern¬ 
don  Pkwy.,  Herndon,  Va. 
22070;  (703)  742-9190. 

April  3-4,  Chicago  — 
Telecom  Auditing  A-Z. 

Contact:  United  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  4450  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ave.,  Suite  700N,  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  20814;  (301)  961- 
8700. 

April  3-4,  Baltimore  — 
Principles  of  EDI.  Contact: 
Association  for  Systems  Man¬ 
agement,  24587  Bagley  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44138; 
(216)  243-6900. 

April  3-5,  Boston  —  Ob¬ 
ject  Orientation:  Defining 
the  End-User  Platform  for 

the  ’90s.  Contact:  Patricia 
Seybold’s  Office  Computing 
Group,  148  State  St.,  Suite 
612,  Boston,  Mass.  02109; 
(617)  742-5200. 

April  3-6,  Boston  — 
TCP/IP  OSI/ISO  ISDN  In¬ 
ternetworking  Tutorials. 

Contact:  Advanced  Computing 
Environments,  480  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Road,  Mountain  Mew, 
Calif.  94040;  (415)  941- 
3399- 

April  3-7,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  OSI  Training 
Course.  Contact:  Omnicom, 
Inc.,  115  Park  St.  SE,  Menna, 
Va.  22180;  (703)  281-1135. 

April  4-5,  Chicago  — 
Making  Incoming  Call 
Centers  Pay  Off.  Contact: 
Business  Communications 
Review,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521;  (800)  227- 
1234. 

April  4-6,  Dallas  — 
Data  Communications  II. 

Contact:  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association, 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Dallas 
Texas  75251;  (214)  233- 
3889. 

April  5-12,  Hannover, 
West  Germany  —  Hanno¬ 
ver  Fair.  Contact:  Hannover 
Fairs  USA,  Inc.,  103  Carnegie 
Center,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540; 
(609)987-1202. 

April  5-7,  San  Diego 

—  Telecommunications 
Costing  in  a  Dynamic  Envi¬ 
ronment.  Contact:  Bell  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  Inc., 
290  W.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  N.J.  07039. 

April  6-7,  Atlanta  — 
VSAT  Networks.  Contact: 
JKR  Associates,  P.O.  Box  1 16, 
Melbourne,  Fla.  32902. 
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It’s  time  we  introduced  you  to  the  mastermind  behind  the  PhoneNET 
System.  Working  quietly  in  the  eye  of  an  electronic  storm,  this  nerve  center 
insures  that  information  travels  reliably  from  agent  to  agent. 

Code  name:  The  StarController. 

The  PhoneNET  StarController  is  an  intelligent  device  that  helps  you 
build  and  manage  AppleTalk  networks.  With  its  StarCommand  software, 
the  StarController  will  detect,  isolate  and  diagnose  problems  on  your 
network,  reduce  error  rates,  and  monitor  network  activity. 

So,  should  you  accept  the  mission  to  build  a  better  network,  make 
it  a  success  with  the  StarController.  Your  Farallon  dealer  has  a  complete 
dossier.  Call  (415)  849-2331  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 
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■■■  Farallon ~ 

2201  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  CA  94704 


PhoneNET  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  StarController  and  StarCommand  are  trademarks  of  Farallon  Computing,  Inc.  AppleTalk  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  ©  1988  Farallon  Computing,  Inc. 


